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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAN. 


VI—Tue Sacrep HEART IN THE FAMILY. 
“For one is your master and all you are brethren.”—Matt. xxiii. 8. 
I.—Light. 


1. The fruit of devotion to the Sacred Heart, as we have hitherto 
seen, is to fill the mind with light and the heart with love of Almighty 
God. It is only in and through the heart of Jesus of Nazareth that 
each person of the adorable Trinity is truly known and loved. “ The 
yoke and burden ” of the Lord, i. e., duty to God, is thereby also 
made “ sweet and light.” 

Furthermore, the Sacred Heart brings light and love into our 
dealings with our neighbor. Our lives are spent not in isolation, 
but in society. Now, humanity as a whole was deified in its union 
with the person of the Word. Whether singly in the individual, 
or socially in the family, state, Church or other bodies into which 
men are grouped, our common manhood has been uplifted, cleansed, 
purified and inspired by the Incarnation. The various schools 
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through which men pass on their way to eternity have been alj 
deeply tinged and transformed, though often unconsciously, by the 
light and love emanating from the Sacred Heart. 

To-day we shall speak of its transforming influence in the family, 
of which other social bodies are but the growth and expansion, 
There is something sacred or divine about the family, even in jts 
lowest and most degraded types. 

Father, mother and child, drawn into closest unity on earth by 
mutual and reciprocal love, form the earthly type and shadow of 
the Trinity in heaven. 

God Himself is not the “great solitary” or isolated being that 
some say. The Holy Trinity is a divine society of distinct persons, 
In us thought and love are transient accidents of the fruitful soul, 
Though marvelous in their way, they pass away, change and dissolve, 
like ripples on a lake or the colors in the rainbow; but in God 
thought and love are fixed, changeless, eternal. He thinks or 
utters that divine thought or word—eternal wisdom, “ The bright. 
ness of his glory and the figure of his substance” (Heb. i. 3)—a 
person, the Son. By the necessity or law of their being, Father and 
Son mutually love; and this divine love is also a person, the Holy 
Ghost. Thus do the all-holy Three form a divine family, type, 
exemplar and source of the human. 

Fertility and fecundity are God’s gifts to the family. They are 
shadows of His creative energy. Parents are His associates in 
perpetuating the race, and giving children to Christ’s spouse, the 
Church. The fountains of life, soiled and poisoned in the fall, are 
cleansed and sweetened by the Sacramental rite of marriage, that 
initiates family life; and carnal love, otherwise gross and sinful, is 
thereby made holy and lawful. “ What is born of the flesh is flesh”; 
but Jesus touched the lepers, and they were healed. Carnal union, 
alas! was, and is in many cases, a foul, leprous thing, till the breath 
of Jesus quickened it with spiritual life and Sacramental grace. 
The shadow of the Sacred Heart fell on the Old World pagan cess- 
pool of family life, and, lo! the family life of Eden is restored ina 
spiritual form (Gen. i. 21-28; Matt. xix. 8-12). 

2. The family of Eden failed to live up to its call and grace, 
That of Nazareth replaced it. Into this holy household Christ-God 
chose to be born; and in Jesus, Mary and Joseph the human family 
was uplifted and restored. Three hearts, beating together, in per- 
fect union and accord, and thus shadowing on earth the Trinity 
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above, give us the model and type of that eminently holy thing, the 
Christian family. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus was its sun and center, as it is, or 
ought to be, of every Christian family to-day. It shone in Nazareth 
for well-nigh thirty years, filling with divine light, love and life those 
two privileged beings, Joseph and Mary. This fountain of love 
made their little humble home a paradise. 

St. Joseph was its head and ruler. He came into closer contact 
with the Sacred Heart and drank more deeply of its waters than 
any other human being save Our Lady. St. John the Divine, it is 
true, leaned on Our Lord’s breast and felt its beatings; but St. 
Joseph carried Him in his arms, fondled Him in his bosom and 
spent years in deepest intimacy with this center of sacred light 
and love. 

Love of home, strength of arm and.tenderness of heart character- 
ized the earthly ruler of the holy family. Hard work, simplicity of 
life, devoted self-sacrifice for wife and child point to him as the 
truest, safest and holiest representative of fathers in the sanctuary 
of the home. How dear he was to the Sacred Heart, how deeply 
filled with its spirit the voice of tradition, the revelations of the 
saints and the practices of the Church eloquently tell! 

3. What shall we say of the mother of the holy family ; of her who 
united in her person the joys of fecundity, together with the privilege 
of speechless virginity, who, as wife and mother, is, and ever was— 
“Virgo sine labe originali concepta’”—“ the flowering rod, the 
fruitful vine, the root of Jesse,” that miraculously “bloomed forth 
the Saviour.” 

Her sacred person furnished the materials from which the divine 
heart of Jesus was formed, and long remained its living shrine and 
hallowed sanctuary. They were knit together as one heart and one 
mind. She lived and grew in light and love, not merely as St. 
Joseph, under the shadow of the Sacred Heart, but shared that 
deepest and tenderest and purest of all intimacies—that existing 
between mother and child. Our Lord ever called Himself the “ Son 
of Man,” i. e., the “ Son of Mary,” who “ first conceived him in her 
mind and heart ” ere “ the Holy Ghost came upon her and the power 
of the Most High overshadowed her,” and the “ Holy which was to 
be born should be called the Son of God.” 

In the light of her calm, peaceful, though toiling and suffering 
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life, Christian mothers should study the grandeur of their calling 
and the responsibility and dignity of their office. 

4. Little need be said as to her Son. The world is still disputing 
as to “ who the Son of Man is”’; but devout lovers of the Sacreq 
Heart, with the light of love and experience, feel and know, with St. 
Peter, that “ He is Christ, the Son of the living God,” “to whom 
the Lord God has given the throne of David his father,” “ who shall 
reign in the house of Jacob forever,” and of “ whose kingdom there 
shall be no end” (Luke i. 32, 33). This child of the holy family 
it was whom saintly Simeon took in his arms and begged God to let 
him die in peace, for now “ my eyes have seen thy salvation,” “ the 
light to the revelation of the Gentiles and the glory of thy people 
Israel ” (Luke ii. 31, 32). “ The child set up for the fall and resur- 
rection of many in Israel, and the sign that should be contradicted” 
(Ibid. ii. 34). 

This prophecy is fulfilled in our midst to-day. We meet here to 
worship the Sacred Heart of Him who was king, peasant and work- 
man combined. The divine heart of Our King is the great center 
of attraction and repulsion; its badge the rallying standard of 
friends and point of attack of foes. 

He came from above and chose to be born into an humble family 
circle. Though “ His was the earth and the fulness thereof,” He 
chose to be the poor son of poor parents, and for thirty years “ went 
down to Nazareth and was subject to them.” He sawed and planed . 
and hammered, and earned “his bread in the sweat of his brow,” 
thus blessing toil and adding to it dignity and value. And when 
He went forth to teach and preach and heal the form of work was 
changed, not the toil and unselfish service in the cause of God and 
man. He lived and died the model Son of the model family, and 
thus raised, purified and sanctified society in its germ. 

5. We hear a great deal to-day about social regeneration and the 
fresh adjustment of filial and conjugal ties. Believe me, there is 
no tinkering or patching the work of God. Base family life on the 
holy household of Nazareth, and all these relations will adjust them- 
selves. The study of it will solve all social problems, or rather they 
will disappear in its light and love. The Sacred Heart of Him who 
was king and toiler, master and servant at once, will whisper to the 
classes and masses alike “ what is to their peace.” It will tell the 
rich to forswear the vice, luxury, indolence and selfishness born of 
ill-spent wealth ; and the poor to seek content in honest toil, sobriety 
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and resignation to the unavoidable inequalities of life. To all it 
will declare that heaven is not to be found on earth ; that peace is not 
to be had in the state of the body, but of the soul; not in outward 
wealth, but inward virtue; not in harmony with the world, but in 


peace with God. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
THE NEW LAW AND ITS PRIESTHOOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Our sufficiency is from God, who also hath made us fit ministers of the 
New Testament.”—II. Cor. iii. 5, 6. 


Exordium.—In to-day’s epistle St. Paul insists upon three things: 
I. That the New Law, which is a continuation, rather than an abroga- 
tion of the Old, is far superior to it. II. That the ministry, i. e., 
the priesthood of the New Law, is correspondingly higher—more 
helpful to those for whom it is exercised. III. That the ministers 
of the New Law claim no credit for themselves; for “ their suf- 
ficiency is from God.” 

I. The Old Law was a law of fear. 

The whole history of the Jews, from Sinai to the Babylonian 
captivity, proves this. 

It was necessary that it should be so; first, to wean the chosen 
people of God from the degrading influences of idolatry under 
which they had been during their more than four hundred years of 
bondage, and to which they were afterward exposed by contact with 
heathen nations; secondly, in order to curb their blind and foolish 
presumption upon the special favors of God—also clearly shown in 
the Sacred Narrative. 

St. Paul calls the law given from the heights of Sinai, and after- 
ward developed in detail during the wanderings, “the ministration 
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of death”; because the violation of its precepts was frequently 
punished with death—by plague, pestilence and the sword, and 
even by the direct manifestation of the anger of Jehovah. 

That it was “engraven with letters upon stones” was typical of 
its inflexible severity. 

It was, indeed, so glorious, with the power and majesty of God, . 
from whom it emanated, “that the children of Israel could not 
steadfastly look upon the face of Moses,” through whom it was 
delivered unto them, “ for the glory of his countenance.” 

Yet all this was in due time to be “ made void.” The law came 
to its end, and the glory thereof departed forever when the veil of 
the Temple was rent. 

But it had served the all-wise purpose of Him who gave it; it 
had brought the Jews to a knowledge of the ONE Gop: “In Judea 
God is known: His name is great in Israel” (Ps. Ixxv. 2). 

It took a long time to bring them even to this knowledge, because 
“their senses were made dull,” says St. Paul; and “even unto this 
day,” he continues, “when Moses is read, the veil is upon their 
heart. But when they shall be converted the veil shall be taken 
away. But we all, beholding the glory of the Lord with open face, 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, as by 
the spirit of the Lord” (II. Cor. iii. 14-18). 

The law of fear and of death was succeeded by the law of love and 
of life: “ God so loved the world as to give his only-begotten Son: 
that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting ” (John iii. 16). “ By this hath the charity of God ap- 
peared toward us, because God hath sent his only-begotten Son 
into the world, that we may live by him” (I. John iv. 9). 

The whole life and teaching of Our Lord was love, kindness, 
compassion, mercy, forgiveness. 

“ Now the Lord is a spirit. And where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty ” (II. Cor. iii. 17). 

“ How, therefore, shall not the ministration of the spirit be rather 
in glory? For if the ministration of condemnation be glory, much 
more the ministration of justice aboundeth in glory.” [‘‘ The min- 
istration of justice,” i. e., the ministration of the New Law, which 
can bring men to justice, or justification. Sic a Lapide, in loco.] 

II. The ministers who are to preach and administer this New 
and more glorious Jaw are chosen by Our Lord Himself, the author 
of the law: “ You have not chosen me; but I have chosen you, that 
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ou should go and bring forth fruit; and your fruit should remain ” 
(John xv. 16). 

“ As the Father hath sent me, I also send you” (Ibid. xx. 21). 

“ Behold I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves. Be ye, there- 
fore, wise as serpents and simple as doves. But beware of men 
(i. e., of those who are enemies of me and of my Gospel). For they 
will deliver you up in their councils, and they will scourge you in 
their synagogues. But . . . take no thought how or what to 
speak. For it will be given you in that hour what to speak. For 
it is not you that speak, but the spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in you” (Matt. x. 16-20). 

Sent forth with a divine commission, with the promise of divine 
aid, and with admonition to be prudent, gentle, straightforward, 
patient, courageous. 

Sent forth as “ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mys- 
teries of God” (I. Cor. iv. 1). To “ offer gifts and sacrifices for 
sins” (Heb. v. 1). To offer up the adorable sacrifice of Calvary, as 
it had been predicted by the prophet: “ From the rising of the sun 
even to the going down, my name is great among the Gentiles; and 
in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name 
a clean oblation” (Mal. i. 11). 

At every moment of the twenty-four hours of the day the sweet 
sound of the consecration bell is heard in some part of the world. 

The “ministers of Christ” are also sent forth to break the 
shackles of sin: “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them” (John xx. 22, 23). 

Sent forth to visit and succor the poor, the unfortunate, the 
abandoned and the outcast; the sick, the dying and the plague- 
stricken. 

In all this, the ministry of the New Law differs essentially and 
widely from that of the Old. 

The difference strikingly shown by Our Lord in the parable of 
the good Samaritan (Luke x. 30-37; cf. a Lapide, in vers. 35). 

III. Great as is the ministry of the priest of the New Law, he 
can claim no credit for himself, for “his sufficiency is from God.” 

God calls him to his work: “ Neither doth any man take the 
honor to himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron was” 
(Heb. v. 4). 

Yet this divine call does not suppose or imply any special exemp- 
tion from the weaknesses of human nature. 
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St. Paul explicitly states the contrary. Every priest, he says, is 
man “who can have compassion on them that are ignorant and 
that err; because he himself is also compassed with infirmity” 
(Ibid. v. 2). ; 

Neither does the priest of the New Law lay claim by nature or 
birth to any superiority in wisdom, intelligence, or even in worldly 
learning. 

It was not for any of these gifts or qualities that the first apostles 
were chosen. “ But the foolish things of the world hath God chosen 
that he may confound the wise; and the weak things of the world 
hath God chosen that he may confound the strong. And the base 
things of the world, and the things that are contemptible hath God 
chosen, and the things that are not, that he might bring to nought 
the things that are. That no flesh should glory in his sight ” (I. Cor. 
i. 27-29; cf. a Lapide, in loco). 

Conclusion.—What St. Paul has told us of the ministry, the voca- 
tion and personality of the priest of the New Law has been true in 
all ages of the Church. 

As true to-day as when he taught it to the first Christians. The 
ministry sublime. The vocation from God; by virtue of this divine 
vocation and the grace of God weak men, taken from the ordinary 
ranks of humanity, are made “ fit ministers of the New Testament” 


—‘ ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God.” 

Exhortation to the people to pray earnestly to our divine Saviour, 
the Supreme Pastor, to continue to bless those whom He sends forth 
in His name, that “they may bring forth fruit, and their fruit may 
remain.” 
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DIVINE GRACE. 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“Our sufficiency is from God.”—II. Cor. iii. 5. 


‘SYNOPSIS—Grace_ the pee of all created gifts. Let us consider: 
I. What it is. II. Whag it does in our souls. III. How to gain and 
preserve it and how besi to use tt. 

I. What it is. A free supernatural gift. We can do nothing to 
merit it; it is above the natural requirements of human nature; given to 
us by God Himself. Yet it had to be purchased at the cost of the blood 
of Jesus Christ. 

II. Its effects in the soul. Sanctification and salvation are the un- 
doing of the mischief of sin. Without it we can not take a single step 
toward heaven. It is divided into sanctifying grace and actual grace. The 
latter ts called by various names, according to its special effects. Effects of 
sanctifying grace; effects of actual grace. Contrast between a soul 
without and a soul with grace. 

Ill. How to gain, preserve and use grace. In one word, by co- 
operation. How to co-operate: By rooting out faults; by self-conquest; 
by attention to the word of God and the inspirations of the Holy Ghost— 
but especially by humility, prayer and the devout use of the Sacraments. 


Dear brethren in Jesus Christ, of all the created gifts of God 
which it has pleased His adorable will to bestow upon us, His chil- 
dren, none is more splendid, none of higher worth or dignity, than 
the gift of His holy grace. 

He has given us other created gifts, neither few nor poor. Our 
very existence comes from Him, for “it was he that made us and 
not we ourselves.” He has endowed us with noble qualities of soul 
and body, even making us to His own image and likeness. He has 
given the earth to the children of men, filling it from end to end 
with the proofs of His goodness. He is, indeed, the good Father 
of all, who maketh the sun to rise upon the good and the bad, and 
raineth his blessings upon the just and the unjust. But of all the 
gifts with which His bounty has enriched us, none can compare, as 
I have said, with the gift of divine grace. 

The angelic doctor, St. Thomas, affirms that the good of one 
single gift of grace exceeds the good of all things else in the whole 
universe; and the author of the “ Imitation” tells us that the gift 
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of grace is so excellent that “no arts nor riches, no beauty nor 
strength, no genius nor eloquence,” nor even the sublime gifts of 
prophecy and miracles, are of any avail without it. 

Since, then, divine grace is so great and excellent a thing, it will be 
well for us to recall to mind for a short time what it is and what it 
does in our souls, how it is to be gained and preserved, and how 
we can make the most profitable use of it; for to hide so great a 
talent in the earth would be “to despise the riches of the goodness, 
and patience, and long-suffering of God” (cf. Rom. ii. 4). 

To take, then, the first two questions which I have proposed: 
What is grace and what effects does it work in our souls? 

Our Children’s Catechism supplies an admirable answer in the 
words: “ Grace is a supernatural gift of God, freely bestowed upon 
us for our sanctification and salvation.” It is, then, a free gift—that 
is, we have done nothing to deserve it, and we are too poor to pay 
any price valuable enough to purchase it. 

It is also a supernatural gift; that is to say, first, it is not in any 
way owing to us for our perfection in the order of nature; we 
should still be men, human beings with all the natural properties of 
human beings without it; and, secondly, it is called “ supernatural ” 
becatise it is utterly beyond the power of our unaided nature to 
obtain by anything we can do or suffer. It is not even in the power 
of the angels, for, according to St. Augustine, “the grace of God 
surpasses not only all the stars and all the heavens, but the angels’ 
themselves.” It is rightly called God’s own gift, for it is a blessed 
influence that comes to us straight from the treasure-house of “ the 
riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God,” and it is 
“ poured out into our hearts” by the Holy Ghost Himself. 

But though divine grace is a free gift to us, yet it had to be 
purchased at the cost of another. Given freely to our first parents 
for themselves and their children, it was lost to us all by their 
unhappy rebellion. There was, then, one thing alone of sufficient 
value in the sight of God to buy it back. “Grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ,” who bought it with the price of His most precious 
blood. 

From this we can begin to understand somewhat of the greatness 
of divine grace. The creation of the heavens and the earth in the 
beginning was not so great a work as the renewal of the order of 
grace; for “ by the word of the Lord were the heavens established, 
and all the power of them by the breath of his mouth. He spoke, 
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and they were made; He commanded, and they were created ” 
(Ps. XXxXii. 6, 9). But to win back grace for us needed the life 
of toil and sorrow, the bitter pains and griefs, the wounds and 
shameful death of God the Son Incarnate. 

But let us go on to consider the effects of divine grace within 
our souls. It is given to us “ for our sanctification and salvation.” 
In other words, it is the means given us by God to undo in our souls . 
the mischief done by sin, and to lead us back to that supernatural 
state from which our first parents fell, which has for its end the 
beatific vision of God Himself in heaven. 

Without divine grace we can not attain to that state. “ We are 
not sufficient,” says St. Paul, even “to think anything ’—that is 
good, that is meritorious of life eternal— of ourselves as of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is from God” (II. Cor. iii. 5). Before 
we receive God’s grace, we are subject to all the mournful effects 
of Adam’s fall, since, in the words of the Holy Council of Trent, by 
that fall “the whole man, body and soul, was changed for the 
worse.” Before grace comes, our soul is dead, so far as super- 
natural life.-is concerned ; without grace we are wholly unable to do 
the least good work deserving of the reward, or even leading us on 
the way to the reward of heaven. As the steps of a man walking 
along the earth can never lead him upward to the skies, so our 
works, even our good works done without the divine principle of 
grace, can never rise to the supernatural order. Again, before the 
coming of divine grace, our understanding is darkened, so that 
we can not see aright what is our true good; our will is perverse 
and naturally inclined to evil; we have no power to resist any 
strong temptation ; our bodies are afflicted with evil concupiscence ; 
our passions are in rebellion against our reason; there is “a law in 
our members” (Rom. vii. 23) warring against the law of God 
written in our minds; and, lastly, the image of God impressed upon 
us is stained and disfigured by the guilt of original, if not also 
actual, sin. We are “ conceived in iniquities” (Ps. 1. 7) ; “by the 
disobedience of one man we are made sinners ” (Rom. v. 10) ; “ we 
all have sinned and need the glory of God” (Rom. iii. 23), being 
by nature children of wrath. 

But our heavenly Father, from pure love of us, willed not to 
have us in this terrible plight. “Who shall deliver me,” cries the 
apostle, “ who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” “ The 
grace of God, through Jesus Christ Our Lord” (Rom. vii. 24). 
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Divine grace, as you well know, dear brethren, is of two kinds: 
Sanctifying or habitual grace, which is as a permanent quality or 
disposition adorning the soul, rendering it pleasing to God, making 
a man the child of God by adoption, the brother of Jesus Christ ang 
heir of heaven by right; and actual grace, which is as a divine 
influence coming to us at the moment when it is needed for the 
supply of some present immediate need of the soul. 

Sanctifying grace raises us to the supernatural order; sets us, as 
it were, on the path to the beatific vision ; constitutes us permanently, 
so long as we preserve it, in the friendship of God and the rights 
of a citizen of heaven; gives us the capacity to perform acts meri- 
torious of life eternal, being, as it is, the principle from which all 
such merit springs. 

Actual grace, though one in itself, acts upon our souls in a 
variety of ways according to the special needs of each soul and of 
each moment of the spiritual life; and thus, though one in itself, it 
receives various names, according to its different offices and modes 
of action. 

God, who reacheth from end to end mightily, and dfsposeth all 
things sweetly, presented many of us with the blessings of his good- 
ness before we came to the age of reason; bringing us to the foun- 
tain of living waters, the baptismal font, where, at the word of His 
minister, the light of grace and faith instantly dispelled the darkness 
of sin. Then, in that moment, the Holy Ghost poured His sanctify- 
ing grace into our hearts, together with the virtues of faith and 
hope and charity, and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost which 
inseparably accompany it. 

If we grew up outside the fold of God’s Church, He did not 
forsake us, but by His exciting grace illumined our understanding 
and sweetly enticed our will, showing us the beauty of holiness and 
drawing us gently to good desires and aspirations after virtue; by 
His strengthening grace He healed the natural infirmity of our 
wounded souls; by His helping grace He enabled us to do good 
works tending to salvation; and, if we did not resist, He gave us 
grace for grace, leading us to the threshold of His Church, granting 
us the inestimable gift of faith, and leading us by the lowly door 
of penance to the enjoyment of His fullest blessing of sanctifying 
grace. And, should we be so unhappy and so foolish as to forfeit 
that gift by mortal sin, the Holy Ghost, in the Sacrament of 
Penance, infuses His sanctifying grace anew into our souls, to 
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be there as a habit and source of virtue; while His actual grace, in 
all its forms, is continually at hand to aid us in each single good 
work we do, in every struggle against sin that we make. Truly 
may we Say, with St. Paul, “God, who is rich in mercy, for his 
exceeding charity with which he loved us, even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together in Christ, and hath raised us up, 
and made us to sit in heavenly places” (Eph. ii. 4). And He has 
done all this purely of His own bounty, without any previous merit 
of our own; for, though He deigns to let our good works done by 
grace merit further grace in this life and increase of glory in 
heaven, yet this, too, is only through the merits of Jesus Christ, so 
that he crowns His own gifts in us. “By grace you are saved 
through faith,” says St. Paul, “and this, not of yourselves, for it is 
the gift of God” (Eph. ii. 8). Moreover, the first step toward 
God, the first turning of our hearts toward Him, the first movement 
in the series of meritorious acts by which we gain our everlasting 
reward, like the great gift of final perseverance itself, is wholly 
beyond our power, and is absolutely the free gift of God. 

What a contrast, dear brethren, between the first and last state 
of a man in whom the mighty work of grace has been accomplished ! 
Dead before in sin, he now lives to God. By sanctifying grace his 
sins are wholly blotted out; for grace and sin can no more dwell 
together than light and darkness; so that he who was “ heretofore 
darkness, is now light in the Lord.” Once an enemy, he is now 
the friend of God; formerly a child of wrath, he is now God’s own 
child by adoption, according to the words of St. John: “ Behold 
what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called and should be the sons of God” (I. John iii. 1). 
Instead of deserving hell, he has now a just title to heaven, for, 
“if we are sons, we are also heirs.” Whereas, without grace, 
that man could not so much as name the Lord Jesus, nor “think 
anything of himself,” he is now able to merit increase of grace here 
and of glory hereafter. His soul is now holy and resplendent with 
the beauty of holiness. He is made truly a partaker of the divine 
nature; the living temple of the Holy Ghost, the dwelling-place, 
indeed, of the three persons of the Blessed Trinity, for “if any one 
love me, he will keep my word; and my Father will love him, and 
we will come to him and make one abode with him ” (John xiv. 23). 

It is related of St. Catharine of Sienna that, having seen in vision 
the beauty of a soul adorned with divine grace, she declared that 
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any one who saw it would gladly die to preserve it in that state. 
Well might St. Thomas argue that the work of justifying a Single 
sinner is greater than that of creating the world, since the latter 
will last only for a time, while the former gives glory to God for 
all eternity. 

We have seen, then, dear brethren, what are the effects of grace 
in our souls, and how we can do nothing without it, since “all our 
sufficiency is of God.” “Oh, how necessary, O Lord, is my grace,” 
says the pious author of the “ Imitation of Christ”; “to begin that 
which is good, to go forward with it, and to accomplish it; for 
without it I can do nothing; but I can do all things in thee when 
grace strengtheneth me.” 

Let us, therefore, in conclusion, consider how we can obtain and 
preserve a plentiful supply of this most excellent and necessary gift 
of God, and how we can use it to the best advantage. To put the 
answer in one word, it is by co-operation that we can do both these 
things ; for co-operation will both obtain new grace and allow that 
which we already have to work its full effect in us. We are bound 
to co-operate, for, as St. Augustine says, “God, who made us with- 
out ourselves, will not save us without ourselves.” By the faculty 
of free will which God has given us we have power either to use 
or to reject divine grace. Oh, let us not madly throw away our 
great salvation! There is no want of grace on God’s part. What 
we need is co-operation, the earnest use of grace on our part. This 
is like fuel to the fire: If we do not supply the fuel, the fire will 
die out. 


We can co-operate with grace in many ways: By courageously 
applying ourselves to the rooting out of our faults and the conquest 
of self; by a docile and willing attention to the word of God; by a 
ready obedience to the secret inspiration of the Holy Spirit; by 
conformity to the divine will; by keeping our consciences clean 
and our hearts pure. 


But there are three means efficacious above all others in obtaining, 
preserving and increasing the grace of God, and these three I 
would particularly urge upon you to-day. They are: humility, 
prayer and the devout reception of the Sacraments. 

We have the testimony of the Holy Ghost that “ God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble ” (James iv. 6). And, speak- 
ing by the mouth of the Prophet Isaias, He says, “To whom shall I 
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have respect but to him who is poor and little, and of a contrite 
spirit, and that trembleth at my words?” (Isa. Ixvi. 2). 

“The prayer of him that humbleth himself,” says the preacher, 
“ shall pierce the clouds ” (Ecclus. xxxv. 21) ; and Our Lord Him- 
self tells us that, “ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
“When humility,” says one of the Fathers, “has filled the heart, 
has cast it down, has softened it, then it begins to be expanded by 
love and enlightened by truth.” What else was it that drew down 
upon the ever-blessed Virgin the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost 
but her deep humility? “ Because he hath regarded the humility of 
his handmaid, therefore all generations shall call me blessed.” 

The next means is prayer. Our Father, it is true, knoweth what 
we have need of before we ask Him; but, nevertheless, He wills us 
to ask, and measures His bounty by the earnestness of our prayers. 
“ Ask, and it shall be given to you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened to you” (Matt. vii. 7). But we must pray so 
as to be heard, keeping in mind the conditions of a good prayer. 
It must be humble, persevering, confident and resigned to the will 
of God. If we try to pray thus, the Holy Spirit will assist our 
endeavors, for “ when we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought, the Spirit Himself asketh for us” (Rom. viii. 26). 

Lastly, my brethren, we have the Holy Sacraments—infallible 
means of grace to those who worthily receive them. We must 
receive them often and devoutly. Let us try to make our Confessions 
more contrite, our resolutions of amendment less vague and incon- 
stant. Let our efforts be directed against some one leading fault 
that we have often to confess, till, by God’s grace, it is overcome, 
and we can attack another. Let our Holy Communions be better 
prepared for, and the grace we gain there kept in our hearts by 
more silence and recollection than hitherto. When our souls are 
raised from death to life, and, with the prodigal, we are welcomed 
home and clothed once more with the white robe of grace, and fed 
with the sacred body and blood of Our Lord—shall all this won- 
derful and undeserved forgiveness have no effect upon us? Shall 
it produce no heavenly meekness and tranquillity within us? Shall 
we at once relapse into frivolity? Let it not be so; let us cultivate 
the talent we have received and put into practice these lessons 
that we have been considering, and God will give us to drink deep 
of the fountain of living waters, the fountain of His grace, which 
shall spring up in us unto everlasting life. May God in His mercy 
grant this blessing to us all through Jesus Christ His Son. 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
THE OLD LAW AND THE PROMISE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“To Abraham were the promises made, and to his seed, . . . which is 
Christ.”—Gal. iii. 16. 

Exordium.—We who are born to the rich and glorious inheritance 
of CHRISTIAN FaitTH seldom, if ever, fully realize the arduous 
labors (albeit crowned with miraculous success) of those “who 
planted that faith in their own blood.” 

One of the greatest difficulties in the beginning was to make the 
Jews, and even the converts to Christianity, understand the relation 
and the difference between the Old Testament and the New, left us 
by our divine Saviour. Between the promise contained in the 
former, and its fulfillment in the person of Our Lord, and recorded 
in the New Testament, as later given by the evangelists and other 
inspired writers. 

In fact, the Jews of the time of Our Lord and of the apostles 
seemed to confound the Levitical Law with the entire Old Testa- 
ment, of which it was a very small portion. 

In to-day’s epistle St. Paul exposes this error. 

I. The promise made to Abraham referred to Christ, and was 
fulfilled in Him, and in those who believed in Him, both before 
and after His coming. II. The law, in which the Jews put their 
entire trust, had nothing to do with the promise; neither was it in 
contradiction with it. III. The law had, indeed, a special object: 
but justification could not be attained by the observance of the law, 
unless accompanied by faith in Christ. 

I. “To Abraham were the promises made, and to his seed. He 
saith not, and to his seeds, as of many, but as of one, and to thy 
seed, which is Christ.” Though Abraham in the beginning did not 
fully understand the designs of God (cf. Sketch for Fourth Sunday 
of Lent), nevertheless “he believed God, and it was reputed to him 
unto justice’ (Gen. xv. 6). 
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Eventually he understood them sufficiently, as we learn from the 
testimony of Our Lord Himself: “ Abraham, your father rejoiced 
that he might see my day; he saw it, and was glad” (John viii. 56; 
cf. a Lapide, in loco). 

The belief that the promise referred to the Messias, the Christ, 
the Emanuel, was common among the Jews, and the ardent longing 
for the day of His coming became more intense as time rolled on. 

The Church reminds us of this in her beautiful Advent Office, 
repeating daily the words of the prophet: “Drop down dew, ye 
heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the Just. Let the 
earth be opened and bud forth a Saviour” (Isa. xlv. 8). This 
belief is also shown by St. Paul’s tribute to “the ancients,” who, by 
faith in the promise, and not by the works of the law, “ obtained a 
testimony,” i. e., attained to justification through Christ. Speaking 
of those, from “ Abel the just” to Abraham and Sarah, “all these,” 
he says, “ died according to faith, not having received the promises, 
but beholding them afar off and saluting them.” 

Continuing his enumeration from Isaac to Moses, and from 
Moses to David and Samuel, and to the other prophets and holy 
persons down to the eve of the coming of Christ, he adds, “ And 
all these being approved by the testimony of faith, received not the 
promise; God providing some better thing for us, that they should 
not be perfected without us” (Heb. xi.). That is, they should not 
enter into eternal happiness until after the coming of Christ, the 
promised Messias (sic a Lapide, in vers. 40, cap. xi.). 

II. The law, therefore, had nothing to do with the promise, 
since both those who lived before the law and those who lived after 
it had been given, “ obtained a testimony ”—by faith in the promise 
made to the seed of Abraham, “ which is Christ.” 

But neither “ was the law against the promises of God.” It was 
simply a provision made by the wisdom of God—a means to an end. 

But that end was not justice, or the immediate attainment of 
reconciliation with God: “ For if there had been a law given which 
could give life, verily justice should have been by the law. But the 
Scripture hath concluded all under sin.” That is, the Scripture has 
proved all men to be sinners—cut off from the favor and friend- 
ship of God. 

They had need, therefore, of His grace, which was not given 
through the law, but through the promise, by faith in Jesus Christ. 

III. What, then, was the use or object of the law? 
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“Tt was set because of transgressions, until the seed should come 
to whom God had made the promise.” 

“ All flesh had corrupted its way” (Gen. vi. 12). 

The Jewish people, especially after long sojourn in the midst of 
Egyptian idolatry, were not an exception. 

God knew the hardness of their heart and the weakness and 
fickleness of their will. He knew that their “transgressions” 
would be numerous, and would render them more and more un- 
worthy to inherit the promise. It was necessary to “rule them with 
a rod of iron” (Ps. ii. 9). 

The law, therefore, with its numerous and often severe enact- 
ments, was given to educate them; to inspire them with a horror 
of transgression and a dread of its punishment, and a profound fear 
and reverence of God the Omnipotent and Omnipresent. 

The salutary effect of these severe regulations is one of the 
most conspicuous facts of history. 

In spite of their many faults, the Jews were, at the coming of 
Our Lord, morally superior to all the other nations of the world. 
None other had so true an idea of the ONE Gop. None other had a 
religion as pure and elevating as theirs when practised in con- 
formity with their law. Their fatal error was precisely the one 
upon which St. Paul insists and which was condemned by Our Lord 
Himself: Adhering too strictly to the letter of the law they ignored 
its spirit, misunderstood the promise, lost the true idea of the 
Messias, and failed to recognize Him when He came. “O foolish 
and slow of heart to believe in all things which the prophets have 
spoken,” said Our Lord to the two disciples, on the day of His 
resurrection. 

“ Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and so to enter 
into his glory? And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded to them in all the Scriptures the things that were con- 
cerning him” (Luke xxiv. 25-27). 

Conclusion.—Resume the lessons taught by St. Paul. 

Salvation was through the promise, not through or by the law. 

The promise was given and repeated many centuries before the 
law, but was not to be fulfilled until after the law had run its 
destined course. 

The law was given to prepare the Jewish people for the coming 
of the Messias. 

The promise was given for all—Jew and Gentile, bond and free— 
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who should believe in Christ and “do the will of his Father in 
heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). 

These are the seed that were to be multiplied “as the stars of 
heaven and as the sand that is by the seashore ” (Gen. xxii. 17). 

The lesson is instructive ; but it is also consoling to know that we, 
too, are children of Abraham by faith, and heirs of the promise: 

“For as many of you as have been baptized in Christ have put 
on Christ. And if you be Christ’s, then are you the seed of 
Abraham, heirs according to the promise” (Gal. iii. 27, 29). 





LESSONS FROM THE GOSPEL. 
BY THE REV. OWEN B. MCGUIRE, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Gospel, though a historical fact, resembles a parable, 
illustrating, as it does so vividly, men’s attitude toward God’s gifts. 

II. Leprosy in Old Law object of special legislation. Has ever 
been considered as a type of sin, which affects the soul as leprosy does 
the body. First lesson from Gospel a hatred and horror for sin. With- 
out this spiritual life is impossible. Seldom thought of outside the Cath- 
olic Church to-day. 

Ill. The great value of a simple and unquestioning faith—second 
lesson from the Gospel. The lepers showed this by prompt obedience in 
the face of obvious difficulties. 

The necessity of showing gratitude for God’s favors—third les- 
son from the Gospel. 


I, The gospel for this Sunday is the plain and simple record of 
an event in the life of our blessed Redeemer. It is a narrative of 
something that really occurred, the statement of an historical fact. 
And yet as we read this touching and homely story it sounds more 
like a Gospel parable. This is not because it appears the less real, 
the less possible, or the less likely to occur. On the contrary, it 
resembles a parable precisely because it represents something that 
occurs most frequently and universally. Its resemblance to the 
parable is seen in two things: It shows in a way that is simple and 
homely—even pathetic—something which, in one form or another, 
occurs daily among men; and in the second place it enforces a 
moral, teaches a lesson, which is apparent on its very surface. We 
can not do better to-day, my dear brethren, than to follow the 
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evangelist in this simple narrative and to try to understand, as we 
proceed, its meaning for us. Whatever is written in the Gospel is 
written for our instruction, and, truly, there is sufficient instruction 
in this Sunday’s gospel to occupy our thoughts for the rest of the 
day—yes, and for the rest of the week. 

II. Leprosy is a painful and loathsome disease, formerly more 
prevalent than it is now. It was common in the Orient and to-day 
is quite frequent in Syria. In this country we are aware of its 
prevalence in the Sandwich Islands and in some of the countries 
to the south of us. It was well known to the Jews of old, and became 
the object of special legislation in the Mosaic law. The unfortunate 
person afflicted by this disease was, according to the law, separated 
from society, and was forbidden to return to association with his 
fellow beings until his cure had been certified by the priest. In 
addressing others, when this became allowable or necessary, he was 
obliged to remain at a certain distance. This explains what we read 
in to-day’s gospel, where it is said that the lepers, in addressing our 
divine Lord, “ stood afar off.” This legislation, while at first sight 
it might seem harsh, was in effect really beneficial and humane. It 
was salutary to the individual, for it urged him to seek a remedy 
for his disorder; and it was beneficial to society, which it secured 
from infection. 

The Old Law was, in all its appointments, a type of and prepara- 


tion for the New. The holy fathers, in their commentaries on the 


sacred writings, have ever considered leprosy as a type of sin. The 
similarity is not far to seek, nor hard to find. As leprosy afflicted 
the body, so sin defiles the soul. The former renders its victim 
loathsome and repulsive in the sight of men; the latter makes its 
victim repulsive and unclean to the all-pure and all-searching eye 
of God. Jewish society constituted the chosen people of God, and 
from that society the leper was excluded by virtue of his disease. 
In the New Testament the just and the innocent are the children 
of God in a higher and more spiritual sense, and from their number 
the sinner is excluded because of the disease that has infected his 
soul. The leper was readmitted to society only after he had been 
declared clean by the priest, to whose office it pertained to declare 
judgment in this matter. In the New Testament the sinner is 
restored to the number of the children of God only by the judgment 
and absolution of the priest, who, in virtue of the institution of 
Christ, has the power not only to declare but to make him clean. 
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But, alas! men do not fly from and abhor sin as the Jews did leprosy. 
Leprosy threatened the life of the body. How much more should 
we dread that which destroys the life of the soul! Leprosy is 
hateful to see; it is repulsive to look upon. But, if we have the eyes 
of faith and the spiritual discernment which comes from communica- 
tion with God, how much more hateful in our sight should be the 
infection of sin and the spiritual destruction that it causes and 
spreads among our fellow men! Be this, then, my dear brethren, 
our first lesson from this day’s gospel—a hatred of sin. It must be 
at the foundation of all spiritual life, and yet to-day it is that which 
is most sadly and universally lacking. It would seem that in society 
outside the Catholic Church to-day the sense of personal guilt and 
the sense of the need of some cleansing and purifying power are 
fast passing away.. Hence the belief in the Sacraments has passed 
away, except as they are considered mere ceremony. Baptism is no 
longer considered necessary, and its use among most denominations 
is dying out. Examine their public prayers. You may find therein, 
indeed, a recognition of the Supreme Being, of His power and 
goodness. At times, though less frequently, you will find thanks- 
giving for His favors. You will find a panegyric of ourselves, as a 
people at least, if not as individual, profuse self-laudation. You 
will find even petition for light to make us superior to all others. 
But, alas! how seldom, if ever at all, you will find the humble sup- 
plication of a man, oppressed with a sense of his own guilt and 
utter misery, for misery and pardon and forgiveness. 

Sin is no longer seen in all its heinousness, and in most cases 
seems no longer to be believed in at all. But, my friends, we are 
miserable sinners. We are born in iniquity. By a sad inheritance 
_we come into this world with sin on our souls, branded as the 
enemies of God. We need redemption; we need cleansing. It was 
our sins that nailed the Saviour to the cross. It is sin that con- 
demns to hell. It is sin that separates from God. It is sin that 
loses heaven. It is the one evil that can do us real injury, and injury 
that is irreparable. Hence we have not begun the spiritual life; we 
are not living Christian fashion; we do not deserve the name of 
Christian, if we have not conceived a hatred, a horror of sin. And 
this, like all other gifts, must come down from the Father of Lights, 
and must be asked for in humble supplication. We live in the midst 
of a world of sin. On all sides we come in contact with it. It is 
hard, says Father Faber, to dwell among icebergs and not be chilled. 
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In addition to these influences that surround us we have the incling. 
tion to sin in our own fallen nature. But let us remember that what 
to nature is impossible is not such to the grace of God. We cap 
and must live in the world and hate sin as the greatest of evils. We 
can always cry out to the Saviour, in the words of the lepers 
“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us!” And if we cry out in faith 
and with a deep sense of our own misery He will ever hearken to oy: 
prayer and grant us the grace that is necessary. He will open the 
eyes of our souls that we may see, in the light of His grace, the true 
nature of sin and its terrible consequences. 

III. Another lesson that we should gather from to-day’s gospel 
is that of the value of a lively, simple and unquestioning faith. All 
of the ten lepers manifested this in the promptitude with which they 
obeyed the command of the Saviour, not doubting, not questioning 
how, when or where, but relying solely on His word. They have in 
this set us a beautiful example and taught us a very practical lesson, 
The law prescribed that the leper who had been cured of his malady 
should show himself to the priests in order to be publicly and officially 
pronounced clean, and thereby acquire the right to re-enter society, 
This judgment, therefore, presupposed the cleansing ; it did not effect 
it. Yet Christ did not cure these lepers immediately, but commanded 
them to go and show themselves to the priests. His command was 
a test of their faith. They had believed in his power, else they would 
not have asked him to heal them. That belief was now put to the 
test. Difficulties there certainly might have arisen in their minds, 
It might have occurred to them that they were not yet clean, and 
that accordingly the priest could not pronounce them such. They 
might have thought that Christ had done nothing for them but to 
give an empty and useless command. They saw the dread disease 
still alive, eating into their flesh, and might have asked how, when 
and where it was to be removed. But they heeded not these doubts, 
nor questioned the words of the Saviour, and while, in their simple 
and undisturbed faith, they were yet in the act of fulfilling His 
command they were healed of their infirmity. While they went they 
were made clean. Let us learn from them, my dear brethren. Our 
divine Lord has declared that an unfailing faith will remove moun- 
tains. It will do more. It will remove the barriers that separate us 
from God. It will roll away the seemingly impassable mountains 
that have closed our path to heaven. When we hear the voice of 
conscience, of the Church or the priest bidding us repent and ap- 
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proach the Sacraments, the command may seem to come surrounded 
by difficulties. We are told to go to confession, and we feel bound 
by the chains of inveterate habits. We see that sin has eaten into 
our very souls. We see how we have been weakened by the dread 
disease, and we know the conditions that must be verified, the change 
of heart that must be effected before we kneel before the priest to 
obtain forgiveness and to go away cleansed. On these occasions, 
my brethren, let us remember the example of the lepers and the 
goodness of the Saviour. The work of justification, that wonderful 
work in which the leprosy of sin is cleansed away and the child of 
perdition becomes the sanctified and beloved child of God, can not 
be wrought by our own efforts. It can not be our work alone; it 
must be the work of God, begun, continued and finished by His 
grace. What He requires of us is the good-will, prompt and ready 
obedience to His voice. And how often it happens to the sinner 
that what seemed insurmountable difficulties vanish entirely or be- 
come insignificant once he has formed a steadfast resolution to do 
what is required of him! How easy, for instance, does confession 
become; yes, I might say, how pleasant and soothing, which before 
had appeared so difficult and repugnant to nature! How many, 
too, in the very act of going to confession, while they are yet on the 
way, like the lepers, conceive a horror and hatred of sin, which up to 
that moment seemed to them so fascinating and almost a necessity 
of their being! All this, my brethren, is the wonderful effect of 
God’s grace, the grace and light which come from the goodness of 
the Saviour’s heart, and are always given to those who ask in 
humility and faith. Let us ask, with the lepers, nothing doubting, 
“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us!” 

IV. But the feature which is most manifest in this day’s gospel, 
the lesson which so lies on its surface as to make it seem like a 
parable, consists in the manner in which it shows the ingratitude of 
men in their relation to God and His gifts. Ingratitude is a vice 
which especially wounds the heart of the benefactor. It is so mani- 
festly wrong that all men pretend at least to hate ingratitude and to 
condemn the ungrateful. Men are wont to dilate eloquently on its 
heinousness, and to quote the great poet, who calls ingratitude— 

“Thou marble-hearted fiend, 


More hideous when thou showest thyself in a child 
Than the sea monster.” 


And yet little does the world say, little do men think of our base 
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ingratitude toward God. He is the Father of all. We are all His 
children and owe Him more than any child can owe its natural 
parents. Whatever we have, whatever we are, we have received 
from Him. When we were not He called us into existence in 
preference to the millions of possible beings whom He could have 
created. “I have loved you with an eternal love.” When we had 
fallen and become His enemies, the children of wrath, He sent His 
only begotten Son, who assumed our lowly nature and came in the 
garb of suffering man to redeem and save us. Having purchased 
us back from bondage at so great a price, He sends His Holy Spirit, 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, to sanctify us. Creation, re- 
demption, sanctification—all these do we owe to Him. He has 
made us His own adopted children, brethren of Jesus Christ His 
only Son, co-heirs with Him to heaven. And of that heaven to 
which He has destined us it is written that “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive what 
good things God hath prepared for those that love him.” Truly 
may He ask of us, “ What could I do for thee that I have not 
done?” But, alas! he must add as truly, “I have brought up chil- 
dren and exalted them, but they have despised me.” Ten lepers were 
made clean. Only one of the ten returned with a grateful heart to 
give thanks to his Benefactor, and this one was the stranger, the 
Samaritan. Alas! how often does it so happen? Of those who are 
favored not even one out of ten returns to give thanks. Those who 
are most favored,:and from whom gratitude might be expected, too 
often prove to be the most ungrateful of all. The spoiled child has 
become proverbial. My brethren, let us not prove ourselves spoiled 
children. We are the favored children of God. Let us remember 
the debt of gratitude we owe to so good a Father. How often have 
we been cleansed from spiritual leprosy through the saving merits 
of the precious blood of Christ our Redeemer! Let us follow the 
example of the cleansed Samaritan, not forgetting to return and 
give glory to God; remembering, too, that this is the best means for 
placing ourselves in the proper disposition to receive new favors. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
THE FRUITS OF THE HOLY GHOST.* 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“The fruit of the spirit is charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness 
longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity.”—Gal. v. 22, 23. 


Exordium.—The lesson of to-day’s epistle is simple and practical. 

It contains first an enumeration of the principal vices which are 
daily working havoc in the world. 

St. Paul calls them “ the works of the flesh,” and says they are 
“manifest ’””—and we know that they are. 

Some of them, sins of sensuality, sap the life, moral and physical, 
of the young, and also carry the curse of the serpent into the Eden 
of the home. 

Drunkenness, revelings and murders daily offer a holocaust of 
victims to the enemy of God and man. 

Other sins, such as anger, hatred, jealousy, quarrels and strife, 
constantly mar, or completely destroy, the effect of God’s grace, the 
work of the Holy Ghost, in the soul. 

Of all these “ works of the flesh” the apostle says: “I foretell 
you, as I have foretold to you, that they who do these things shall 
not enter the kingdom of God.” 

The remedy: “ Walk in the spirit, and you shall not fulfill the 
lusts of the flesh.” Allow the Holy Spirit to produce His fruits in 
the soul, and there will be no place or room in it for the vices and 
concupiscences of the flesh. 

Explain (I.) how God prepares the soul for the operation of the 
Holy Ghost; (II.) how the fruits of the Holy Ghost are produced in 
the soul; (III.) the nature of these fruits and their essential opposi- 
tion to “ the works of the flesh.” 


*Cf. “Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost,” Manning, chapters vii.-xv. 
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I. God infuses or pours inta each soul, in Baptism, the three great 
virtues, faith, hope and charity, or love. 


They are supernatural gifts, to which no human being has any 
right or claim, and which could never possibly be acquired by any 
effort of human reason and intelligence. 


They are, as it were, the faculties or powers of the soul that jg 
“born again of water and the Holy Ghost” (Internal Mission, 
Xv., 308). 

Faith enlightens the human intellect, and enables it to know God 
and to believe in Him and in all that He has revealed. 


Hope and charity give the soul confidence in its ultimately at- 
taining to God, its sovereign good, and an ardent desire to possess 
Him ; consequently a love of Him above all other things (Manning, 
ii. 2¥., W-). 

These supernatural powers of the soul are, or should be, developed 
along with the natural faculties, reason, will and desire, or love, 
That is, the child, as its natural faculties are developed, should be 
made to know that it has these supernatural virtues and taught to 
practise them—the duty of parents and teachers. 

God does more than this for the soul: Through Our Lord Jesus 
Christ it receives—also by infusion—the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost: Wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety 
and the fear of the Lord (cf. Manning, vii.-xiv.). These have been 
called “ the steps of a ladder, of which the lowest is fear. Beginning 
there, we ascend to the highest, which is wisdom” (Gaume Catech. 
Persev., ii., 229). Or, again: “ These seven gitts are seven powers, 
or seven springs of action, whereby faith, hope and charity are called 
into activity, and directed in their action” (Manning, vii., 136). 

Such, then, is God’s work of preparing the soul to bring forth 
“the fruits of the spirit.” 

II. The virtues and the gifts just spoken of have been poured 
into the soul without merit or co-operation on its part. Not so with 
“the fruits of the spirit.” Co-operation is absolutely necessary in 
order to produce them. 

As a child may be endowed with extraordinary talents, even 
amounting to genius, and yet, through sheer indolence, lack of 
ambition or downright perversity, may remain ignorant and worth- 
less all his life: so the soul, through slothfulness, effeminacy or per- 
versity of will, may prevent the gifts of the Holy Ghost from ever 
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bearing fruit. Great obligation, therefore, of bringing forth “ the 
fruits of the spirit” (Manning, xv., 309). 

No excuse: The bringing forth of the fruits does not depend upon 
talent and learning, but upon good-will. “ Piety and the fear of the 
Lord” are sufficient to insure the rest. The most simple and 
illiterate person is as capable of bringing forth these fruits as the 
most intelligent and most learned. 

Such the admirable wisdom, justice and mercy of God! He makes 
salvation equally possible for all. 

III. ‘“ The fruits of the spirit” enumerated by St. Paul are a 
perfect offset to the vices against which he warns us. 

They may be divided into three classes (Manning, xv., 310). 

First. Charity, joy and peace refer to the relation of the soul with 
God Himself; charity, or love, which unites us with Him; the joy of 
a good conscience ; and the peace and tranquillity proceeding there- 
from. 

Secondly. Other of these fruits refer to our relations with our 
neighbor. Patience, in bearing with the defects of others and with 
the trials and disappointments of life. 

Benignity and goodness: kindness of manner, generosity in ren- 
dering service to others. 

Longanimity, another form of patience, is “an unwearied perse- 
verance in doing good,” whenever or wherever the occasion may 
present itself. Mildness is opposed to anger, irritability and 
resentment. 

The faith here spoken of means fidelity and veracity in promises, 
obligations and contracts; fairness and honesty in all our dealings 
with our fellow men. 

No virtue more highly and universally esteemed and respected. 
Where it is wanting it is exceedingly difficult to give due credit for 
any other virtues that a man may seem to possess. 

Lastly. Modesty, by which is meant moderation and propriety in 
all our exterior actions: Avoiding haughtiness and vain pretension, 
roughness and vulgarity in manner, dress or speech. 

Continency means self-control, the repressing of all passions and 
inordinate impulses or appetites. “ Continency,” says St. Anselm, 
“is the struggle to preserve purity of soul; while chastity is the 
possession of that purity in peace.” 

Conclusion.—Insist upon the importance, and at the same time 
the reasonableness, of this lesson. Nothing in it that may not be 
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understood and put in practice by all. Nothing in it that is not 
worthy of the serious attention and meditation of the most intelligent 


and learned. 
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Much of it has been taught to children in Catechism. 

Insist upon the importance of not forgetting these things in after 
life. Importance also of heeding the lesson of the day: “ Walk in 
the spirit, and you shall not fulfill the lusts of the flesh.” 





RIGHT AND WRONG SOLICITUDE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“Be not, therefore, solicitous, saying: What shall we eat, or what shall 


we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed? ”—Matt. vi. 25. 


SYNOPSIS—I. It is necessary to explain one passage of Sacred Scripture by 


others. The words of the text do not mean that we are to let things 
go and do nothing ourselves. By telling us not to be solicitous Our Lord 
wishes us to take the mean between two extremes. One of these is 
doing nothing ourselves, and the other is doing all things so that we 
neglect Him entirely. 

II, We can do nothing ourselves in the matter of gaining fortunes 
or riches, tf so be that God refuse His help. Every one admits that some- 
thing more than individual effort 1s necessary. Persons in the world call 
that something by the name of fortune or luck—sometimes, chance. The 
child of God acknowledges it to be, as it is, His will. Again, it is well 
known that success does not always follow, nor even generally follow, 
in proportion to the labor expended in trying to obtain it. 

But it is the poor whom Our Lord in this gospel has par- 
ticularly in mind. Their fault, too, as a rule, is that they try every other 
means of keeping off want and penury excepting the only one that can 
avail them. They do not approach God on the matter. Although God 
frequently assists them without being asked, yet to Him it is a source of 
grief that He is consulted so little. How much more would He do were 
He prayed to! 

IV. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. So many make trouble. 
We can not create the morrow. If we dread it, why not go to Him about 
it who has the creating of it and who gives it its mission to fulfill? 


My dear brethren, there are certain passages of Sacred Scripture 
which ought never to be carried out into practice before they have 


been well examined, and, above all, compared with other places of 
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the same sacred volume. Such a passage is this morning’s gospel. 
A hurried and cursory glance at it would lead us to suppose that 
the great aim and object of each one is to do nothing, aim at noth- 
ing, strive for nothing in the present life, let things slip, and live 
in what could only be called a state of idleness. For it is impossible 
to work without a certain amount of care; and the better we desire 
to do a thing the more will be our solicitude in its regard. Care, 
anxiety, eagerness and attention are, as it were, the pivot upon 
which all things which are worth doing at all must rest for their 
perfect accomplishment. 

But we must remember, so soon as we peruse this gospel, that 
the same divine lips, which have told us not to be solicitous, have 
also spoken of the servants to whom were entrusted talents with 
which the Master expected that they should work and should put 
out to usury. That, also, He has told us to “ render ” not only “to 
God the things that are God’s,” but, at the same time, to give to 
Cxsar-—the present life—the things which are his. And that the 
apostle has admonished us to “do good to all men,” and to give 
“of our abundance to those that suffer need”; both of which 
actions we should be incapable of doing were we to settle down and 
leave Almighty God to send us just that which is enough, without 
striving ourselves to do something. And striving can hardly be 
done without entailing a certain amount of care and solicitude. 

In the gospel, then, we have a strong recommendation coming 
from Our Lord to “be not solicitous.” He has placed it in the 
strongest possible light, mentioned it in the most emphatic manner, 
not that he expects us actually to arrive at the state which the words 
imply, but that, while he knows we shall not reach the state, we 
should lay it before us as the one which we are intent on attaining. 
Why so? you will ask. Why make a recommendation which He 
knows we shall never fulfill; which, so strong is the law of self- 
preservation within us, He knows is naturally impossible for us to 
put into practice? And why put before us a goal which we are 
aware we shall never reach? Why? Because the opposite pro- 
pensity is so strong that, were we not to make every effort to attain 
to the standard set by Christ we would never conquer our evil 
inclinations. For the strongest inclination of the human heart is to 
expend all its care and attention in nourishing the life we possess, 
and in making more sure the means of its preservation and enjoy- 
ment. God and the soul are matters which naturally take up very 
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little, if any, of its solicitude. How, then, to find the proper mean? 
How to reach that point which He Himself has assured us in other 
places must be reached by each one of us—the giving to God at 
least His due, while, at the same time, the calling, into which He 
Himself has placed us, and the life we lead here be not neglected? 
Our Lord does that which we ourselves under like circumstances 
are frequently engaged in doing. We find a piece of material stiffly 
rolled, and we wish to straighten it: we bend it to the opposite 
extreme. Twist it only to the point at which eventually you deter- 
mine it shall remain, and your object is not accomplished. You will 
say that is insufficient; the bend in the opposite direction is of so 
obstinate and decided a nature that the mere straightening will be of 
no use. You must turn it completely, bend it back absolutely; 
although, while you treat it so, your end and object is to get it so 
that it will lie half way between the two extremes, and be, indeed, 
as we term it, straight. 

How necessary some very strict measures are if we can hope at 
all to become even moderately indifferent to the things of the present 
life! How the “eating,” and the “ drinking,” and the “ raiment,” 
and the getting on, and the making way, and the settling ourselves 
in comfort, and even in great affluence, is the first, the all-absorbing 
care which moves in our breast and brain! “I want no religion!” 
exclaims the busy man of to-day. “I desire no consideration of God 
to interrupt me in the object I have of carrying all things before 
me! There is time enough for that; or, the subject is not worth 
the thought! Prayer is a waste of time; devotions are well enough 
for women and children who have nothing on earth to do; if re- 
ligious worship clashes with my occupation then the former must 
be put on one side, or, indeed, in any case it were better done away 
with altogether! ” 

Yet how futile and how foolish is the care so lavishly given, if 
the God who is not consulted and who is passed by refuse to impart 
His aid and His blessing. Our labors, by themselves, will not bring 
to us the increase or even the sufficiency we seek for, any more 
than will the absence of them infallibly keep both the one and the 
other from us. “ The birds of the air,” says our divine Lord, “ never 
work: yet they live, and all their wants are supplied!” The flowers 
of the field do absolutely nothing, yet they are painted by the hand 
of God with glorious colors, so that the most luxurious of kings 
might well have envied them! The grass is inactive, is careless, is 
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never anxious ; yet its verdure is rich and its seed so abundant that 
it will cover the desert and make the wilderness green with vegeta- 
tion. Work, labor, toil as much as you may—nothing will come of 
it all if God be not on your side. Refrain from labor and never 
stretch forth a hand to help yourselves—nothing will fail you if yet 
your heavenly Father has not forsaken you. 

Indeed, this idea we ourselves admit in all its fulness, although 
we use somewhat different expressions to describe it. Who is there 
that does not at once grant that something more is needed for the 
attainment of prosperity over and above our own endeavors? One 
will work the whole of a lifetime and, nevertheless, seem always in 
difficulties, never in any particularly brilliant condition of circum- 
stances. “ The harder I work,” another will readily tell us, “the 
less progress I seem to make; my fortune is against me.” “I am 
down on my luck,” says another. “ Everything that this one touches 
at once turns to gold, but whatsoever I try,” says yet a third, “ it 
remains without rendering me any benefit!’ What is this “ fortune ” 
which comes to whom it will, and will neither be tempted by great 
effort nor toil, nor kept away by negligence? What is this “ luck” 
about which we are always talking, and which we are fain to con- 
fess no power that we can display or exercise will cause to be on 
our side if it wil] keep away? Whatever it may be, it has the effect 
of teaching us the same lesson as the Gospel, that it is not individual 
effort which is bound to bring that in the desire to obtain which all 
the thoughts, all the energy, all the labor, and, to a great extent, all 
the time of every one is at the present moment anxiously spent. 
The Christian will at once say that it is the will of God, without 
which all else is vain and futile. 

Or, is it not abundantly apparent, in the case of those who do 
succeed, that success hardly ever comes in proportion to the care 
and the labor expended in the getting of it? Who toils like the 
man that tills the land and follows the plow; like those who in the 
engine room of some steamship are stripped as they labor ; like those 
in the coal mine, in the depths of the earth; or as those who forge 
the iron plates or beat the red-hot metal into shape? But are these 
the rich? Can we say that, as a reward for their labor and as a 
consolation for their pains, wealth flies in at their windows and 
takes up with them her abode? Riches, on the contrary, do not 
come by this means. Success is not obtainable in this manner, at 
least not generally. They come, as a rule, quite independently of 
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our own labor. Some bright thought, some smart idea, some ready 
wit, the invention of perhaps but a little thing which society fond 
that it wanted and which it was disposed to pay for—these, anq 
small matters like these, have, if you will study the history of 
those who have, as the world puts it, “got on,” been accountable 
for the acquisition of all that men strive after with so much care! 

It is, then, worse than senseless for men to strive after not only 
enough, but also after abundance, and at the same time to leave 
Him out of their calculations who, they must acknowledge, has 
really far more to do with the attainment to either the one or the 
other than any other apparent cause. Even in the case of sufficiency ° 
we can not stir one foot without His assistance. We need health, and 
He alone can give it; we stand in want of energy, and that only 
comes from Him; we need perseverance and encouragement, and 
these are His gifts, to say nothing of those very natural causes, such 
as rain, sunshine and others which it will be at once granted we our- 
selves can not produce nor create. 

But, indeed, it is not so much these who seem to have suggested 
themselves to our blessed Lord and drawn from His lips these very 
beautiful sentences, as others of whom He says, in another place, that 
they are always with us. He speaks of the poor, who are “ always 
with you.” His mind went out to the cases in which everything 
appears so dark and black, and in which no helper is visible to the 
eye that anxiously looks for one. There were many then, there are 
many still, who walk, as it were, in the very midst of the direst want 
and who drink in to the full of the waters of affliction. The fault 
with them, in His estimation, was not that they do not help them- 
selves, but that even they expend all their energy in warding off . 
the distress under which they labor, and leave out of their con- 
sideration the only One who is both strong and able to help. 
We are aware that there are many among the poverty-stricken who 
have reached the verge of the extremest necessity only because they 
themselves choose to have it so. But not all are so. Those others 
are only the exceptions to a very terrible rule that day in and day 
out the poor battle with their want, struggle with their indigence, 
try to keep the wolf from the door, and, against the greatest odds, 
go on in a fight which threatens them so plainly with defeat. It is 
to them particularly that Our Lord addresses His words. What 
is the use, He seems to ask, what is the use of all your labors to 
tide off the affliction which seems to you must come when you will 
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not consult the one great Being who alone is able to assist you? 



































ly Behold! You approach every one excepting Him. If ever you { 
id should think of Him it is at last, when every one else has failed, and 
id when others have proved false to you and have refused you the , 
of support you needed. Is not God particularly the God of the poor : 
le and the afflicted? Has He not said that He is a “very helper in i, 

the day of trouble”? Has He not, in a special manner, asserted i 
ly that He is the strong protector and even avenger of the widow and q 
re the orphan? Has He no care of you? Behold the birds of the air, ' 
* for they labor not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; and a 
- yet your heavenly Father feedeth them! Nevertheless, He is the 4 
7 very one that is left out of all their thoughts! How true, brethren, ; 
d itis! How fearful it must be to see the world, as He sees it, with i 
ly its cottages in which pain and penury are ever endeavoring to make i” 
d their entrance, sometimes with the very greatest success. If any + 
“ one has cause to experience a feeling of the sharpest mortification q 
“ it is surely He! The very ones whom He is most anxious to help ‘ 

and assist are those who do not seek His aid! They try all that ‘] 
d their own effort can do, and, like birds beating their heads against hi 
y the bars of a cage, they strive with the great enemy of affliction ; 


until, worn out with trying, they sit down in desperation, unnerved, 
worn out, with yet an additional care joined to their lot that there is P 
now no farther means for battling with, or for staving off, the dif- dl 
ficulty! Frequently does God step in without being asked. Often 
does He stretch forth His hand unconsulted and unapproached. ir 
Again and again does He give unlooked-for succor in so mys- A 
terious a way that one would think the recipient would at once i 
be tempted to fall upon his knees and bless the God who, in this q 
manner, has hinted that it is He, after all, who is alone true, alone 
to be trusted. It is useless! No thanks, no mention, no gratitude 
| from their lips, or upon their tongue, or in their heart! 
‘ Indeed, no; it is not a greater and more sustained endeavor that is if 
, needed on the part of the poor, the wretched, the down in the world, 4 
, the stricken with sickness, and those that mourn. The natural pro- 4 
pensity of the human race is to struggle, and therefore little ex- 
hortation is wanted to do so. But it is a greater trust and a more 
intense and earnest belief in our heavenly Father which is a 
peculiarly unknown feature at the present time, even in the homes 
of those who need it most! P 
“And I saw the afflictions and the labor under the sun and no 
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one to console,” said the preacher; and he finished up by saying, 
“Vanity of vanities and all is vanity.” It is a fact so far as the 
mere natural means of vision are concerned: there seems no one to 
console. But the eyes of faith teach us that there is indeed One who 
can and who will help and who does comfort, and that He stands at 
the door knocking. “ Are not the very hairs of your head all num- 
bered?” exclaims Our Lord. “Then, why turn ye not unto me? 
Why, since without my knowledge and will not even a bird falls 
to the ground, will ye not say only a word to me in your distress, 
and I would remove the hand that oppresses you, and turn aside 
the obstacle that lies in your path? You regard your rags and the 
rents in your garments—do I not clothe the fields, deck out the 
hedges, embellish the banks, decorate, even with various and 
gorgeous colors, the flowers? Will ye not ask? Will ye not trust 
me? Why will ye not let the truth sink deeply into your soul that 
ye are far more to me than all of these things? I only desire to 
be noticed a little. For that did I endow you with speech and with 
a mind to think, as I did not to these other creatures. “ Ask, and 
ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be open 
to you.” 

And then He follows on immediately, saying that we should not be 
anxious about the morrow, but that we should rather let the morrow 
take care of itself. For much care is felt in this life because we simply 
make it. Why should we not content ourselves with to-day? Why 
not leave to-morrow in the hands of Him who alone has any power 
over it? It is God who brings the day that will follow this; and, 
therefore, He, and He alone, is the one to be approached as to what 
it is to offer us, or what it shall bring as a burden upon its wings. 
If we had the making of it, it would be different! If to-night we 
might say the word and the darkness thereupon would take deeper 
shades and turn itself into blacker shadows; if we could speak, and 
midnight come in answer to our words; if, at a given signal from us, 
the horizon would be streaked with the gray light and the morrow 
present itself slowly, as though loth to come; if, at our command, 
the daylight robed the hills, the sun burst forth over the tops of the 
mountains, filled the valleys and shone upon every leaf and flower— 
if we could bring this mighty deed about then might we well con- 
cern ourselves with what it shall mean, when it comes, for us and 
all men. But as we can not, why do we not let the morrow alone 
in the hands of Him who sends it, and leave its cares alone with 




























































Him? He knows what are the morrow’s capabilities. He alone can 
charge it, so to speak, with blessing or with misfortune. Then 
why not go to Him about it? Then may we be sure that it will 
not go at any rate too hard with us; for He has promised that, 
whatever He may ask us to bear, it shall not be of such magnitude 
as to bend us and to break us under its weight. 

Round about us all the day long we shall encounter quite enough 
every day of our lives without going to the morrow, to the week 
that is coming, to the month, to the year, as all to many, in their 
vain imagination, will persist in doing. The evils of the present day 
lie like thorns thickly strewn in our path, and much care and atten- 
tion, coupled with reliance on God, is needed on our part lest we 
tread on them and they hurt us. Anxiety and trouble bind us, 
sometimes, like cords, and cast round about us their bonds, like the 
bramble that fastens upon the hawthorne; and even though God 
arise and “ break their bonds asunder,” yet it needs some care on our 
part to get away and be delivered. “ To-day ” is the enemy we have 
to meet; all other times are mere imaginary foes. “To-day ” was 
the watchword of Christ. “ This day, our daily bread,” was all He 
thought of importance for His followers when framing the great 
prayer for them. “ To-day, if you will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts,” was the time which even God thought it sufficient to 
speak about. Do what you can with that, he seems to say. First, 
cast all your care on Him, for He hath care of you. First, bear in 
mind that He is very kind and exceedingly tender-hearted; that 
He will not suffer us to be tried beyond our strength; that He loves 
to have us approach Him, and has said, “ Come unto me”; that He 
is more ready to hear than we are to pray; that He has never for- 
saken the righteous nor the just. First, remember that, and then 
try. Never give in; never let your courage fail; never let your 
hands fall helpless by your side; never sink disconsolate. And 
never will you do so if you will make Him your helper, and call 
on Him for a defender in this the “ to-day” of your care. 

Then will your burden become light, and your lot less heavy. 
You have enlisted on your side one who, though unseen, lifts up 
your cross, who bears for you more than half your load. For how 
can He see you faint by the way from want, from grief, from pain, 
when His compassion was so great that He took pity on an unbe- 
heving multitude that followed Him out of curiosity, because they 
had been with Him “ three days and had nothing to eat’! Indeed, 
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believe me, His arm is not shortened nor is His power less than it 
was, when He dried the tears of sisters and gave the greatest cop- 
solation to the widow’s heart. He will provide; He will soothe; 
He will heal; only you must not think that you can do the whole 
thing yourself. For he who works unaided and alone, will sink 
into desperation when his own efforts fail; whereas, with Him, even, 
if at times, you sink back discouraged, you yet have the consolation 
of knowing that the mightiest helper you have has not deserted 
you. And whatsoever may afflict us, victory is bound in the end 
to be ours so long as He is with us who has said, “ If any man love 
me I will come to him, and the Father will come to him and we will 
make our abode with him.” 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


DANGER OF SELF-DECEPTION IN REGARD TO 
ETERNAL LIFE. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for what things a man shall sow, 
those also shall he reap.”—Gal. vi. 7, 8. 


Exordium.—In to-day’s epistle St. Paul again exhorts us to 
“ walk in the spirit,” i. e., to be faithful in corresponding to graces 
and inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 

He warns us against the danger of deceiving ourselves, and points 
out some of the ways in which we may do it. 

God wills the salvation of all—even the wicked: “ As I live, saith 
the Lord, I desire not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
be converted from his way, and live” (Ezech. xxxiii. 11). “ The 
grace of God, our Saviour, hath appeared to all men” (Tit. ii. 11). 
“Christ died for all” (II. Cor. v. 15). “ Jesus Christ the Just is 
the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but for those 
of the whole world” (1. John ii. 2). 
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On the other hand, all men desire life and happiness. 

All who believe in God and in a future life, desire to be happy in 
that life—desire salvation. 

If, therefore, any fail to attain to salvation—to eternal life—it is 
not because God does not will it, but because they will have deceived 
themselves. 

The apostle tells us: I. The various ways in which we may deceive 
ourselves. II. What the consequence will be. III. What we should 
do in order to “ reap life everlasting.” 

I. 1. We deceive ourselves by vain-glory: Imagining that we 
possess certain qualities which we really do not possess, or that we 
possess them in a higher degree than our neighbors do, and glorying 
in them as though we had acquired them by our own efforts and 
intelligence. 

One has as much reason to indulge in this vain imagination as 
another. In fact, very many do. Hence rivalry, envy, jealousy, 
detraction, etc. 

The apostle condemns severely both the imagination and the self- 
glorification: “ If any man think himself to be something, whereas 
he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” 

“What hast thou that thou hast not received? And if thou hast 
received, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” 
(I. Cor. iv. 7). 

2. We deceive ourselves by failing to do the good that comes in 
our way—failing to do it by either word or deed: “ Brethren, if 
any man be overtaken in any fault, you who are spiritual, instruct 
such a one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted.” 

“Instruct such a one.” Many interpreters maintain, and ap- 
parently with good reason, that the word instruct does not here 
mean to lecture, catechize or reprove—even in a fatherly way; but 
it means fo lift up, to restore. 

The opportunity to do this is very often neglected. It may be done 
in one or another of three ways: By speaking directly to the person, 
if circumstances will permit; or urging others to do so who have 
more influence; or by taking means to remove the person from 
dangerous surroundings and occasions of sin or temptation. 

There are many ways and opportunities of reclaiming a person 
who is about to go wrong, or who has gone wrong, without ever 
alluding to his fault. 
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This is a work which God expects of those who have the Means 
or opportunity of doing it—and all have, at one time, and in one wa 
or another: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so you shall fulfill 
the law of Christ,’ viz.: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ” 
(Matt. xxii. 39). 

3. Of course, those deceive themselves who through either malice 
or frivolity follow their natural impulses or yield to the seductions 
of vice, regardless of the commandments of God. 

Lastly, those also deceive themselves who, even with a certain 
moderation and worldly prudence, live only for the world. They 
pay their tribute to Cesar, but refuse or neglect to “ render to God 
the things that are God’s.” 

II. The consequences of this self-deception: 

“God is not mocked,” i. e., He is not deceived now, nor will He 
be defrauded of His rights when the day of reckoning comes. Then 
will all men find that there is “no king but God.” 

God, the ETERNAL KING, can bide His time; with Him there is 
neither past nor future; all is an eternal present. Man may sow as 
he likes, but “ what things a man shall sow those also shall he reap.” 
If he sow the seed of vain-glory and self-conceit, he shall reap the 
empty bubble of nothingness, together with the oft-repeated con- 
demnation of pride, arrogance. ‘“‘ Where pride is, there also shall be 
reproach” (Ps. xi. 2). “The Lord shall destroy the house of the 
proud” (Ps. xv. 25). “ Pride is hateful before God and men. The 
beginning of the pride of man is to fall off from God” (Ecclus. 
=. 9, 84). 

“Thy arrogancy hath deceived thee, and thy pride of heart, O 
thou that dwellest in the cliffs of the rock: But though thou shouldst 
make thy nest as high as an eagle, I will bring thee down, saith the 
Lord” (Jer. xlix. 16). “ Every one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled ” (Luke xiv. 11). “ The base things of the world and the 
things that are contemptible hath God chosen, and the things that 
are not, that he might bring to nought the things that are: That no 
flesh might glory in his sight” (I. Cor. i. 28, 29). 

If man sow the seed of selfishness and hard-heartedness, he will 
reap isolation and abandonment; will stand alone before the judg- 
ment of God. He will have failed to “ make unto himself friends of 
the mammon of iniquity ” (Luke xvi. 9). 

The prayers of the poor, the widow, the orphan and the outcast 
will not be there to plead for him. ‘“ Amen, I say to you, as long as 
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you did it not to one of these /Jeast, neither did you do it to me. 
And these shall go into everlasting punishment ” (Matt. xxv. 45, 46). 

“ He that soweth in the flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corrup- 
tion.” ‘“ For the wages of sin is death ” (Rom. vi. 23). 

He that trusteth in the riches and comforts of this world shall 
suddenly be called away, carrying no more than he brought with 
him. “Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee: and 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided?” (Luke 
xii. 20). 

III. “He that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life 
everlasting.” 

What is to be done? Some things are to be done; others to be 
avoided. The apostle has indicated both clearly enough: Avoid vain- 
glory, self-conceit, hard-heartedness, selfishness. 

As man can not live without the society and services of his fellow 
men, he is a debtor to his race, to all the members of it, according to 
his means and circumstances. Any one who fails to realize this 
obligation deceives himself fatally. Not an obligation for the rich 
alone (though their stewardship is the more responsible in propor- 
tion to their wealth), but for every one. 

Kindness and charity to the weak and the erring and unfortunate, 
to the poor and the ignorant: “In doing good let us not fail; for 
in due time we shall reap, not failing. Therefore, whilst we have 
time, let us work good to all men, but especially to those who are 
of the household of the faith.” 

No unchristian clannishness and unjust discrimination against 
those who are not of the faith. But avoidance of unseemly and 
scandalous dissensions. 

Concluston.—Remember the warning: “‘ Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked: for what things a man shall sow, those also shall he 
reap.” 
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THE RAISING OF THE SON OF THE WIDOW. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“He (Jesus) said: Young man, I say to thee, arise. And he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak.”—Luke vii. 14, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The raising of the dead to life always con- 
sidered a miracle of the first order or class, having upon it the stamp of 
divine. power. In the Gospel three miracles of this kind are mentioned: 
The daughter of the chief of the synagogue; the son of the widow of 
Naim; the third is Lazarus. The spiritual or allegorical significance of 
these miracles. It is with the second of these we have to deal, and from 
it we may learn the three characteristics of all Christ’s miracles. I. It 
proves His divine mission and His divine nature. II. It shows His com- 
passion and mercy for suffering humanity. III. It is a powerful auxiliary 
to His teaching. 

. The miracle proves the divine mission and nature of Christ. 

(1) The miracle required divine power, and the fact is beyond all doubt 

established. (2) The authoritative words used by Christ. (3) The im- 

mediate result or effect of His words. 

II. The compassion and mercy of Christ for suffering humanity. 

‘ The circumstances in this case that moved Our Saviour to compassion 

Dal and mercy. (1) A young man taken away in the prime of life. (2) He 

was the only son of his mother. Her great sorrow. (3) She was a 

widow. (4) The multitude that accompanied the solemn and religious 

funeral. Christ showed His mercy by the words “Weep not,” and having 
raised the son to life, “he gave him to his mother.” 

The miracle an auxiliary to Christ's teaching. The effect of the 
miracle on the people. (1) A fear came on them all. (2) They glorified 
God, acknowledging Christ as the Messias. (3) The rumor of Him 
went forth throughout all Judea. 

Conclusion—Once more let us reflect that death is the emblem of 
sin; and raising to life represents the conversion of the sinner. Spiritual 
death described by Cardinal Wiseman. Exhort the people to live and 
persevere in grace, and to listen to the voice of Christ calling men to 
repentance, and to make use of the means of grace which He has 
instituted. 


Some miracles are of such a stupendous nature as evidently to 
surpass all created power, and show themselves at once to be the 
work of the Creator. These are called miracles of the first class or 
order. And when a miracle of this kind is produced and the fact 
clearly established it needs no further discussion ; it carries on the 
face of it the proofs of its divinity, and shows itself at once to be the 
immediate work of God; and as such the raising of a dead person to 
life is always considered. In the Gospel history three persons are 
mentioned as receiving this great favor from Our Lord. The first 
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of these is the daughter of the chief of the synagogue, whom Christ 
called back from death to life in the presence of her sorrowing 
relatives and in the very chamber of death. The second is the son 
of the widow of Naim, whom Christ raised from the dead, as 
narrated in to-day’s gospel, at the gates of the city when he was 
being carried to the grave. The third is Lazarus, who was brought 
back to life by Our Lord after he had been buried and in the tomb 
for four days. These miracles were witnessed by the people, and the 
facts were clearly established and testified to by all the multitude as 
well as handed down to us by the inspired evangelist; and they 
serve to give authority to Christ’s teaching and evidence of His 
heavenly mission and of His divine nature. 

Besides their real meaning and purpose, the three cases have a 
spiritual or allegorical meaning. The three who were dead rep- 
resent sinners who are dead in a spiritual sense, and this restoration 
to life means or represents the justification of sinners, or their 
restoration to grace, which is the spiritual life of the soul. The 
daughter of the chief of the synagogue represents one who has lost 
the spiritual life by a secret and grievous sin. The dead son of the 
widow is a figure of the man who sins openly by scandalous words 
or deeds. Lazarus is a figure of one who by evil habits has become 
hardened and obstinate in sin, and is, as it were, buried in his sinful 
state. 

Cardinal Wiseman has written in explanation of these miracles as 

follows: “ The raising of the dead is most eminently representative 
with us of the ministerial power to forgive the sinner. 
There are three dead raised to life, each of whom represents a dif- 
ferent class of sinners. The first is just dead—the beginning of 
sin; the second is being carried to the grave—the commencing of 
habitual transgression ; the third is buried and lying in corruption— 
the obstinate and forgetful sinner. With each of these the priest 
has to deal; and he finds in each a practical lesson.” * 

It is with the second of these we have to deal in our sermon to-day, 
and we shall endeavor to show that this wonderful miracle contains 
the three characteristics of all Our Lord’s miracles, so useful for 
our instruction and edification. 

I. It proves His divine mission and his divine nature. II. It shows 


* Essay on “ Miracles of the New Testament.” 
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His compassion and mercy for suffering humanity. III. It is q 
powerful auxiliary to His teaching. 

I. This miracle a proof of Our Lord’s divinity. I have said 
that the raising of the dead to life is a miracle of the first order, 
and when the fact of the miracle is established there is no longer 
room for discussion as to its divine character. Let us consider how 
the fact of this miracle is established. As Jesus went into the city 
called Naim, there went with Him His disciples and a great multi- 
tude. He was accompanied not only by the twelve apostles, but by 
many of the disciples, who regarded Our Saviour as a divinely sent 
master or teacher, and who followed Him in order to listen to His 
doctrine. Then there was with Him also a great multitude, and 
they who composed this multitude are distinguished from the 
disciples. They formed the crowd of people who followed Jesus 
wherever he went, for the purpose either of hearing Him teach or 
of witnessing His miracles, or in order to obtain the cure of their 
bodily diseases, These men often came a great distance, and were 
not deterred from following Christ either by the ties of family life 
or by the weariness and difficulties of their journeys. As this pro- 
cession came nigh to the gate of the city it was met by another 
procession coming forth from the city. “A dead man was carried 
out, the only son of his mother; and she was a widow. Anda 
great multitude of the city was with her.” Many commentators 
note, from the fact of this multitude accompanying the corpse, that 
the widow was a person of high or noble rank and that the funeral 
was carried out with all the pomp and ceremony becoming her 
family and position. However this may be, it remains certain that 
a great multitude of her townspeople were with the funeral pro- 
cession, and these, with the multitude that accompanied Christ, 
witnessed the stupendous miracle. There can be no room here for 
the cavils or discussions of infidels and irreligious men. The fact 
of the miracle is too well established by so many witnesses. To 
human eyes the meeting with Jesus on this occasion was fortuitous, 
but Christ had foreseen all. But He wished to meet the funeral, 
as it were, by chance, so that His miracle might be a source of 
greater faith and grace to the people, who would behold the sudden 
and unexpected manifestation of His divine power in raising to life 
the son of the widow. Christ, on this occasion, did not wish to 
raise the young man to life before he was being carried to the 
grave, that no one might doubt the truth of his death. He did not 
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wish to perform the miracle privately in the house of death, where 
few persons would be present ; but at the very gate of the city, where 
there would be the greatest concourse of the Jewish people, where 
the public markets were held, and where important cases of justice 
and administration were dealt with by the judges and ancients of 
the people. The multitude, therefore, of the witnesses to this 
miracle, according to the design of Christ, was the greatest pos- 
sible: (1) by reason of the place; (2) by reason of those who ac- 
companied the funeral; and (3) by reason of the crowd that fol- 
lowed Our Lord. 

In this public place and before all the assembled people Christ 
speaks, and He speaks as God, and as God His words immediately 
produce the miraculous effect. ‘“ Young man, I say to thee, arise. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak.” ‘These are not 
the words of a mere man: I say to thee, that is, I order thee to come 
back to life and to arise. He speaks to the dead, which clearly 
denotes His divine authority, for it is only the voice of God the 
Creator that the dead can hear, as we may learn from the com- 
mand of God given to the Prophet Ezechiel to speak to the dead 
and dry bones: “ Prophesy concerning these bones: and say to 
them: Ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord ” (Ezech. xxxvii. 4). 
Christ also speaks in His own name, and commands by His own 
authority as Lord over life and death: J say to thee, arise. It was 
not thus the saints spoke when God worked miracles through their 
instrumentality, but they spoke only in the name of Jesus Christ. 
St. Peter, in performing a miracle of this kind as narrated in The 
Acts, said, “ Tabitha, arise” (Acts ix. 40) ; but he did not express 
himself like Our Saviour: J say to thee, arise; because he spoke not 
in his own name, but in the name of Christ. Our Lord here speak- 
ing in His own name shows that He is God and the Son of God, 
who alone can raise the dead to life, as He had taught the people 
a short time before this in Jerusalem. ‘ The hour cometh wherein 
all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God” 
(John v. 28). 

And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. Behold the 
immediate effect of Christ’s words. While all the bystanders re- 
mained motionless and wondering in anxious expectation as to 
whether the dead would hear, in a moment of time the young man, 
as if awakened from sleep, opens his eyes, and, lifting his head from 
the cushions of the bier, sat up in the sight of all. And that his 
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resurrection might be the more evident, he immediately began to 
speak, so that all present, by the testimony of their eyes and ears, 
might be able to bear witness to the reality of his resurrection, 
What his words were we know not, but some pious writers naturally 
enough suppose that he first thanked our blessed Lord as his bene- 
factor and then addressed his afflicted mother in words of joy and 
gratitude. 

II. The compassion and mercy of Christ shown by this miracle. 
There are certain circumstances described by the evangelist in con- 
nection with this miracle which not only serve to confirm our faith 
in the history of the event, but also manifest the reasons that moved 
the compassion and mercy of Christ to raise the young man to life 
even without being asked for that favor. 1. He was a young man 
in the prime of life, unmarried and without an heir to his property, 
He had just entered upon life, we may say, and had set himself 
down to enjoy it, probably with the idea of becoming great and 
honored of men; but, alas! life soon failed him, and with it failed 
all his hopes and expectations in this world. 2. He was the only 
son of his mother, and we may reflect on the greatness of her sorrow 
as she follows his corpse to the grave. There is no greater human 
sorrow than that of a mother for the loss by death of a well beloved 
child, and that is increased and intensified when there are no other 
children left to her, and when it happens, as in this case, to be the 


death of an only child. It is the comparison made use of by the 


prophet Zacharias to signify the greatest and bitterest grief and 
mourning which the Lord would bring upon Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants: “ And I will pour out upon the house of David and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem the spirit of grace and of prayers, 
and they shall look upon me whom they have pierced: and they shall 
mourn for him as one mourneth for an only son, and they shall 
grieve for him as the manner is to grieve for the death of the 
first-born ” (Zach. xii. 10). 3. We are told that she was a widow. 
She was, therefore, desolate, without husband or children. As long 
as her only son lived she had some comfort, some solace in her 
widowhood. He would be her support during the trials of life 
and the prop of her old age; but now that he is dead and his young 
life cut short, to use the words of the woman of Thecua, the spark 
which was left is extinguished, and to her husband no name or re- 
mainder is left upon the earth (II. Kings xiv. 7). 4. The evangelist 
also mentions the great multitude of the city that accompanied the 
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sorrowing mother to remind us that to take part in the solemn and 
religious funeral services is most pleasing to God. This work of 
mercy is often praised in Holy Scripture. The Angel Raphael said 
to Tobias: “ When thou didst pray with tears, and didst bring the 
dead, and didst leave thy dinner, and hide the dead by day in thy 
house, and bury them by night, I offered thy prayer to the Lord” 
(Tobias xii. 12). Then the piety and devotion of Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea, in respect to Christ’s burial, are diligently 
recorded and commended in the New Testament. And Jesus Him- 
self praised the Magdalen for the burial unction which she uncon- 
sciously gave Him through the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

All these circumstances appealed forcibly to the compassionate 
heart of Jesus, who was ever ready to give willing assistance to the 
sorrowful and afflicted, and to alleviate their sufferings. He was, 
on this occasion, moved with mercy toward the widowed mother, 
and “He said to her, Weep not.’ He gives all an example of 
mercy toward the needy and afflicted. He was moved by the tears, 
by the loss and the grief of the widowed mother, and consoled her,. 
and regarding her with commiseration He said to her, “Weep not.” 
These words were said by Christ in a manner very different from 
the words of consolation spoken by the multitude. Others may 
have said to her, “Weep not,” but in the ordinary manner, and moved 
only by the usual human motives. Her son was mortal; what had 
happened could not now be helped or remedied; tears could not 
relieve her misery—these and such like expressions are calculated 
to increase rather than to mitigate the pain and sorrow occasioned 
by death or by any other great calamity. But Christ said to her, 
“Weep not,” in such a way as to make her hope that her son would 
come back to life, and the sense or meaning of His word is: “ Cease, 
afflicted mother, to weep, and begin to rejoice, because I shall now 
resuscitate your only son.” When the young man came back to- 
life the evangelist tells us, “ Christ gave him to his mother.” It 
was a great gift of Jesus, the restitution of her son, and one which 
He alone could give. He gave him to his mother, and thus restored’ 
to her the one solace and happiness of her widowhood, of which 
she had been robbed by death; and in restoring him, it is likely 
that He spoke some kind words that are not recorded, as, for ex- 
ample: “O mother, behold thy son; take him once more to thy 
home and enjoy his society, and may he always serve, love and 
reverence thee with due filial piety.” And He gave him to his: 
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mother. “There is something inexpressibly sweet in this expres. 
sion,’ says Cardinal Wiseman. ‘“ Was he not hers before? Had 
death broken the filial tie, and did it need to be renewed? No; byt 
a new and tenderer relation was established ; by birth she had rights 
over him; but the second life which Jesus bestowed was His, and 
His rights He resigned to her. He was to be doubly her child, 
because he was a second time given to her by Him; and he had, 
from henceforth, to pay to her the gratitude, the obedience and the 
filial love which He might have claimed for Himself. He gave him 
to his mother sounds so like a prelude to the sweetest words ever 
uttered on Calvary. For how else could He give a son to his 
mother but by saying, “ Woman, behold thy son”! * 

III. The miracle an auxiliary to Christ's teaching. The effect 
of this miracle upon the people is described in the Gospel: “ And 
there came a fear on them all: and they glorified God, saying: A 
great prophet is risen up among us, and God hath visited his people.” 
Fear, that is, a religious reverence, mingled with a certain dread 
of the Divinity, whose presence was manifested in Christ, came over 
all the people. In the Hebrew idiom, fear is frequently used to 
express a holy reverence; thus the worship and reverence of God is 
called the fear of the Lord. At the same time, this holy fear is 
joined to consolation and confidence, as appears from the effect it 
produced. They glorified God; that is, they praised and thanked 
Him for the advent of the Messias, whom they acknowledged Christ 
to be, by reason of the miracle. They must, then, have believed, or, 
at all events, suspected, that Jesus was the promised Messias when 
they exclaimed: “A great prophet is risen up among us, and God 
hath visited his people.” The Messias was the great prophet whose 
advent the people expected, by whom God would visit His people 
that He might console and mercifully redeem them. It is in this 
sense Zachary speaks in his canticle: “ Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel: because he hath visited and wrought the redemption of 
his people . . . through the bowels of the mercy of Our Lord, 
in which the Orient, from on high, hath visited us ” (Luke i. 68, 78). 
The multitude in thus glorifying God had in view not only the 
resurrection of the young man, although that claimed the principal 
attention, but also the other works and wonders of Christ, which 
they either had themselves witnessed or of which they had heard. 


* Essay on “ Miracles of the New Testament.” 
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And the rumor of Him and of this great miracle was spread far 
and wide by the words of the enthusiastic multitude. “ And this 
rumor of him went forth through all Judea and throughout all the 
country round about.” 

Conclusion.—Having developed and explained the three con- 
siderations relative to the miracles of Christ and to this particular 
miracle, I wish once more to direct your thoughts to death as the 
emblem of sin and to the raising of the dead to life as a representa- 
tion of the conversion or the justification of a sinner. “ With the 
doctrine of grace,” says Cardinal Wiseman, “which Christianity 
first revealed, came the knowledge that the soul has a life by that 

ift, the loss of which involves spiritual death. And grace is for- 
feited by deadly sin. This is a language familiar to a Catholic child, 
taught in every Catechism ; hence to the eye of faith a soul in such 
guilt is as truly dead as is a corpse to that of the body ; and the con- 
templation of it, moving amidst the occupations and affections of 
life, presents as hideous a spectacle as would a body with unmov- 
ing features, sunless eyes, blanched lips and icy limbs, gliding silent 
through the merry dances. There is a reality attached to this 
thought of spiritual death in a Catholic mind, and the view of sin 
which makes death its most perfect symbol, even in this life, is 
distinctly Catholic.’”’* 

Our divine Lord and Saviour taught us this idea of sin in words 
and by His miracles, and especially by the miracle of raising the 
dead to life. He also, through compassion and love for our souls, 
instituted a divine remedy for this spiritual death in the Sacrament 
of Penance. To this Sacrament all sinners are invited, and the 
restoration of a sinner to the spiritual life of grace is a greater work 
of God than the raising of the dead to life. Some may be secret 
sinners, some public sinners and others hardened sinners; but to 
all the same voice of Christ that raised the widow’s son goes forth 
in loving accents: ‘‘ Come to me, all you that labor and are burdened, 
and I will refresh you ” (Matt. xi. 28) ; or it may be, “ Young man, 
I say to thee, arise.” Let us, dear brethren, not neglect to cor- 
respond to the call of God. He is our divine Lord and Master. He 
is our compassionate Saviour. He has taught us the way of life 
and of salvation and ordained the means of our sanctification. The 
soul restored to grace is once more in possession of the spiritual 


* Essay on “Miracles of the New Testament.” 
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life. Its restoration brings joy to the Church on earth, to which it 
is given back as a living member; it brings joy and peace to the 
soul itself, and joy to the saints in heaven. “ There shall be joy 
among the angels of heaven upon one sinner doing penance.” Le 
us, therefore, pray that we may live and persevere in the spiritual 
life of grace, that we may look forward to a glorious immortality, 
“For this corruption must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put-on immortality. And when this mortal shall put on im. 
mortality then shall come to pass the saying that is written: Death 
is swallowed up in victory” (I. Cor. xv. 53, 54). 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XI.—CRISES. 


Critical moments enter into every life. In the existence of young 
women these important periods may not be so frequent as in the 
careers of others, yet I feel emboldened to say that if rarer they are 
of greater gravity. It has been said by one poet that— 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and miseries.” 


Another poet more cynically, but no less truthfully, has written that, 
“there is a tide in the affairs of women which, taken at the flood, 
leads God knows where.” ‘There are things that matter more in a 
woman’s life than the same things in a man’s life. There are some 
doings which a man may live down and from which it is almost 
impossible for a woman to recover. The critical moments that I 
refer to are those moments in which when a judgment is made 
erroneously there results simply a voyage of mistakes. 

In these situations a woman may pass from light into a cloud and 
walk in the darkness forever. Facile is the downward step, but the 
going back and up is so fraught with labor that the energy breaks 
down under the difficulty. Every young woman once, at least, in 
a lifetime is called upon to choose, and her choice made, she must 
suffer all the consequences thereof. The bed she makes for herself 
she must lie upon. Very often there is no release save death. There 
are many young women to-day whose every breath is a sigh and 
whose every heart-beat is a lamentation for chances unseized, for 
the wrong path taken, for old ways forsaken, for all the lights of 
home put out, for all the whiteness of innocence sullied, for roses 
changed to thorns, for happiness exchanged for pleasure, for gold 
bartered away for dross, for lost birthright, for womanhood de- 
graded, for the music of life all hushed, for a whole life made 
wretched by following an evil suggestion. 
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A man sobs only, and scarcely ever sheds a tear. A woman’s tears 
are the bitterest drops which fall into the chalice of life. 

One of the most pathetic tales ever told is that of the prodigal 
son, as narrated by the lips of Our Lord. It is harrowing as it 
begins, and it ends in a song of triumph. The finale is the chant of 
the first robe and the ring and the banquet. The elder brother stood 
amazed at the merry-making and the festivities, and words of resent- 
ment and remonstrance fell from his lips; but there was only one 
thought in the mind of the father: “ But it was fit that we should 
make merry and be glad, for this thy brother was dead and is come 
to life again ; he was lost, and is found” (Luke xv. 32). 

There is no story of the prodigal daughter. She comes before 
Christ and is received with terms of pardon and encouragement. 
We have the Magdalen and the adulteress and the Samaritan woman. 
But Jesus seems reluctant to present any of the details of their 
waywardness. Perhaps if He drew the picture the portrait would, 
in its vividness, be too wretched and degraded for the eye to dwell 
upon. How repulsive even is the last step of the younger of two 
sons as it comes before us in the pages of the evangelists! What a 
contrast between his home and the outhouses of the farm where he 
fed the swine; what a contrast between the light of other days and 
the dreary twilight wherein we discover him in the barnyard, when 
“he fain would fill his belly with the husks that swine did eat and 
no man gave unto him ”! . 

The hunger of the body is ease and refreshment alongside of the 
famine of the soul. Dark, indeed, are the colors on this canvas, but 
how much more gloomy and lurid are the flashes wherewith is 
brought out into relief what we know from the testimony of every- 
day experience is the despair and misery of the woman who leaves 
the home of her youth and purity to wander up and down life a 
frenzied thing, until she is picked up in some iniquitous den, or is 
fished up from some river, whither, in her hopelessness, she has 
slunk to hide herself away forever from the sight of the sun and the 
gaze of men. Fancy the sketch of such a career outlined by the 
pencil of the Master. There is needed no long discussion to convince 
us that, no matter how unjust it may be, the verdict of the world is 
heavier against the woman than against the man. One reason is that, 
low as a libertine may be, debauchery is a more repulsive thing in a 
woman. The fate of woman in this particular instance seems to be 
more unkind than equity calls for. Yet may there not be in all this 
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4 more robust protection for her? When she learns the depths into 
which, if ever she become an outcast, she will inevitably plunge, she 
is naturally impelled to so comport herself that it will be morally 
impossible for her to become the victim of a misfortune so ravaging 
and so deplorable. 

The Catholic young woman knows where to find her strength. 
She is aware that her best guardian is her home, with the winning 
influences of father and mother and brother and sister; that her 
valiant champion in all vicissitudes is her Church, its teachings, its 
Sacraments ; that an all-powerful antidote for all the poison which 
the world exhales is to be found in her confessor, than whom there is 
no stancher friend nor surer guide. How many heroic struggles 
has he not watched! He has seen so many forced, by circumstances, 
into an arena vocal with the ravenous cries of wild beasts enraged 
and bent upon destruction; he has seen them descend therein and 
baffle the paroxysm of the maddened brutes, and emerge untouched 
and unharmed and not a stain on their snowy robes, with the palms 
of victory in their hands and wearing the white flower of un- 
blemished integrity. He has almost heard the refrain of the choir 
invisible, of the angels, who could almost envy those maidens and 
youths upon whose heads is placed a crown which they can never 
wear, and which, in the splendid processions of the saints, adds a 
new luster to the brightness of the eternal halls. 

My dear young women, to you in a special manner did the Master, 
who loves to feed among the lilies, say on the night of the Last 
Supper: “I will not leave you orphans” (Luke xiv. 18). 

My dear young women, in prayer and purity catch the very 
faintest echo of the song; catch but one note of that song which is 
sung by those who follow the Lamb, and upon your ears will sound 
like discord forever all the music of the world, of pleasure and of sin. 

There are many Magdalens in this world to-day. So many that no 
man can count them. Is there any hope for them? Hope? Aye, 
an ocean of hope; and that ocean is the fathomless sea of the blood 
of Christ. In Him is their resurrection. In Him alone; not in men 
or women. Men sink them deeper into the abyss of degradation. 
Women? Women, they scorn them and keep aloof from them, and 
gather up their robes as they pass them by. 

There are very few characters in the Gospel so unattractive as the 
elder brother of the prodigal. In the world to-day there is no role 
so unenviable as the role enacted by the sisters, younger or older, 
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of the prodigal daughter. Shining conspicuously in the dark places 
of all lands are those virgins banded together for no other purpose 
than to lead back to Christ the women who have fallen by the way- 
side. Theirs is a grand vocation. Christ alone could have devised 
it, as He alone can impart the courage to follow it, despite the 
repulsiveness with which it reeks on every side. 

I have simply, so far, opened a path which may reveal the prin- 
ciples which are to guide you in the perilous periods of your career, 
These principles are not many; neither are they abstruse. All may 
comprehend and apply them. There are two keys which open the 
gates of heaven. One is gold; the other is silver. But both open 
them. One key is innocence; the other is repentance. A poet has 
sung in a foreign language that it is beautiful never to have strayed 
away from the path of innocence, but more beautiful yet to come 
back to God by the way of repentance. We can not, of course, admit 
without qualification this statement; still it emphasizes the fact that 
to the mountain top there are two roads ever open. In your crisis, 
therefore, when the moment comes to make an important decision, 
make it in the light of your innocence. Ask yourselves whether your 
purity is in any way endangered by the step you are about to take, 
I might put it in the words of truth, and bid you ask yourselves will 
it profit unto salvation, requesting you to remember that it will be 
of no benefit, but will be utter loss, if, while you gain it, you lose your 
own soul. This test you may always use, no matter what be the 
course that, at some or other day of your life, is left to your choice. 
Undoubtedly, while you are framing your purpose, it is wise to have 
a prudent eye upon your temporal interests. But these must always 
be weighed in the balance of the sanctuary and they must remain 
subordinate to the concerns of eternity. 

In the present life, the two issues must be considered. If they 
blend, then liberty of selection is your privilege. If they clash, then 
the salvation of your soul must override every other motive. With 
such a principle, your pathway through existence will be a secure 
one. Abandon it, and whither are you drifting? Turn the light 
of this principle upon your every-day affairs. Examine in its clear 
ray your friendships, your work, your amusements. How many 
young men and women you will be obliged to blot from the list of 
your associates! How many places of business, how many kinds 
of work you will be compelled to shun! How many pleasures you 
will have to forego! This seems, at first sight, a crushing doctrine. 
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You naturally murmur against it. You ask yourselves, how can 
you shut nearly every door against yourselves? Take courage, weary 
hearts. Walk along the narrow path. It will widen after a while. 
It will not always be the barren, dreary road which it is painted. 
It will be fringed with the lilies of purity, and will echo with the 
music of peace and contentment. Pity your sisters who leave it for 
the wider and the more crowded ways, where all the flowers are 
weeds, all the fruit ashes and all the music discord. I say, pity them, 


but never despise them ; and above all never refuse to stretch a help- 


ing hand out to them. 

I feel safe in laying down as a general maxim, which may be 
called into requisition at all times: Follow your conscience. This 
conscience of yours, which is ever at hand to threaten and warn 
you, must be an enlightened, Catholic one. Question your faith in 
all emergencies. The answer will always be clear and unerring. 
In doubt, consult your spiritual director, your confessor. In fact, 
even when your own decision may appear to your own judgment a 
reliable one, it will never be without profit to manifest your con- 
clusions to your priest. 

Regarding the general tenor of your life, regarding what is known 
in Catholic phraseology by the term vocation, I exhort you to con- 
sider it well before you take any irrevocable step. Be not too sure 
that God does not call you to a religious life. Neither be too sure 
that He does. A mistaken view in this matter is fraught with 
danger to your peace of mind as well as to your salvation. 

I have no doubt that in married and single life in the world there 
are many young women whose place is in the convent; just as I have 
no doubt that in sisterhoods there are many who are consuming 
their souls in solitary wretchedness whom Providence intended to 
be at least moderately happy outside. 

I can assure you of this, that if you are honest with your own souls, 
with your confessor and with your God no error will be made; or 
if there be a misstep, the evil consequences thereof will not be 
irremediable. Before you embark on any kind of a career consult 
heaven in the spirit of humble and confiding prayer. 

A saint said once that it was his conviction that everybody was 
called to the religious life, called to the practice of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. When he was asked what would become of the race 
in case every one was obedient to this summons, his answer was that 
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the end of the world would arrive, when there would be no need of 
marrying or giving in marriage. 

His opinion is not an infallible one; it is only an opinion. Yet jt 
serves to make you pause before you abandon absolutely, as not 
from God, those secret inspirations which, in some of your intimate 
hours of communing with your Creator, have visited your souls, 

I take it that among you the majority will remain in the world, 
and live therein in blessedness, single or otherwise. I may assume 
that a very large, perhaps the larger number of you, will some day 
or other marry and become devoted wives and happy mothers. To 
keep such a consummation in view, to make womanly efforts to 
reach it, is a laudable and an honorable thing. Married life is a 
state which every one has a right to aspire to, and is a condition 
which God sanctions and His Church blesses. Marriage is a Sacra- 
ment, and therefore instituted by Christ to give man and wife the 
grace to fulfill all the duties which they owe to each other and to 
those with whom they may be especially charged. It sanctifies the 
family, and it generates love in parents for each other and 
strengthens them to bring up their children in the fear and love of 
God. It is an institution which contributes much to the happiness 
and to the misery of the world. While it is all this, it is not to be 
frivolously sought after, nor is it to be unreasonably shunned. It is 
the most serious step a young woman has to contemplate. It must 
not be lightly entered into. While the heart may have its legitimate 
emotions in the selection of a life partner, the head has a difficult 
duty and a peremptory one to perform. 

A marriage without heart presents a cheerless prospect. A mar- 
riage which has been contracted without the guiding influence of 
reason presents a prospect scarcely less cheerless. A union effected 
under the promptings of heart and of head and of faith bids fairest 
to come nearest to the ideal marriage. The contract is a Sacrament, 
and therefore holy, and every act preliminary thereunto must share 
in that sanctity. Let not your hearts run away with your head. 
Love at first sight may be among the events which occur, but it does 
not always prove that your match is made in heaven, and it cer- 
tainly exposes you to the risk of marrying in haste, to repent at 
leisure. Hence, I say, hold your feelings under control. Be always 
mistress of yourselves and of the maidenly reserve which is your 
chiefest ornament and which, in the long run, outlasts the attrac- 
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tion of beauty, which you have had so many chances to learn is skin 
deep only. 

Be not deceived by appearances. Form and figure and elegance 
and style and comeliness are all desirable possessions ; but they are 
not the whole equipment for the nuptial contract. Far from it! 
Much, much more is needed. What will stand by you in the dark 
hours which Time most surely will ring in is not any of these at- 
tractions, but character and uprightness and loyalty. These last 
are the genuine assets of wedlock. They can always be counted 
upon. Before you let your heart go out to any man, bring all your 
shrewdness to help you to understand and to know him. If he is 
not a Catholic, shun him at once. This you will never regret. Mixed 
unions are not advocated by the Church; they are tolerated only and 
for reasons, you may be sure, which are based on long experience 
of and keen insight into human nature, and for reasons which are 
inspired by God and by a love for all, even the smallest of His 
children. If he has any evil habit, again I say, shun him. Is he 
a drunkard or a dishonest man, or is he a slave to any passion which 
neither religion nor decency may approve? Again I repeat, shun 
him. 

Marriage is not a reformatory. It may sometimes bring about a 
change of habits, but where there is question of your life’s happiness, 
this is a contingency too frail for you to stake it upon. 

I suppose you have assured yourself that all is as it should be with 
the young man who has asked you to be his wife; yet, I insist, be 
slow about your answer. 

There is plenty of time to marry, but there is never, and there 
never will be, time to unmarry. 

However you have accepted him, be true to your engagement. 
From that moment no man has any claim upon you but the one you 
have promised to marry. Be loyal. Be unsuspicious. Be not the 
plaything of jealousy. Respect your engagement. Respect your- 
self. Respect your future husband. True affection will beget this 
respect, which speaks for itself. 

In this way all the steps marriageward will be blessed, and your 
nuptial day will be one full of good augury for many years of 
holy bliss. 





COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 





GOLDEN JUBILEE OF ST. PATRICK’S, OTTAWA, ONT. 
SERMON By THE Rev. A. M. LeypeEn, or CoLumsus, Ou1o. 


“The Lord spoke to Moses in Mount Sinai, saying, Speak to the children 
of Israel, and say to them: When thou shalt have entered into the land 
which I will give thee, thou shalt number to thee seven weeks of years; 
that is to say, seven times seven, which together make forty-nine years; and 
_— shalt sound the trumpet, and thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth year.”— 

evit. XXv. 


Your Grace, Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers and Beloved Brethren: 
Our Creator has himself divided our best years into sevens. At the age of 
seven reason dawns, infancy is past and human responsibility begins. At 
fourteen both soul and body begin to bloom; for then our understanding 
grows into discernment and childhood into virility. At twenty-one our man- 
hood asserts itself; the age of our tutelage has elapsed; parental authority 
ceases, and another man has come to man’s estate. At twenty-eight we have 
assumed our rank and calling, and entered upon the duties of that state of 
life in which the Creator would have our service. At thirty-five we are in 
our prime, possessed of the vigor and equipped with the knowledge that 
makes for progress and success. At forty-two experience has so perfected our 
every faculty of body and soul as to qualify us to enlighten and lead our 
younger brethren along life’s rugged pathway. And when we have “ num- 
bered to ourselves seven weeks of years, which together make forty-nine,” 
we are entitled to sound the jobel, to proclaim for the remainder of our lives 
the predominance of reason, our freedom from the slavery of passion, and 
our entrance into the possession of that peace and contentment which many 
of us forfeit in the earlier days of sacrifice and toil. And we hear con- 
science, like another Moses, telling us, “Thou hast entered into the happy 
land of promise; thou shalt sound the trumpet of God’s praises; thou shalt 
sanctify the fiftieth year, the year of thy golden jubilee.” 

Again we read in Leviticus, twenty-fifth chapter, that when the divine 
Lawgiver established through Moses in the desert a theocratic government for 
his people, He commanded them, upon their entrance into the land of 
promise, to give Him the homage and themselves the repose of every 
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seventh day, to let their land of milk and honey lie fallow every seventh 
year, and at the end of seven times seven years to proclaim with the jobel 
or trumpet to every inhabitant of the land freedom from bondage and debt, 
and a full reinstatement in the patrimony of his fathers; to sanctify the 
fiftieth year—in other words, to proclaim and observe a golden jubilee. 
St. Patrick’s parish celebrates to-day its golden jubilee. While duly grateful 
to your pastor and my friend for the honor of addressing you, I sincerely 
regret that a voice more eloquent than mine has not been chosen to sound 
the trumpet of God’s praises to-day and proclaim to this large and dis- 
tinguished audience your golden jubilee. 


“God moves in mysterious ways his wonders to perform.” 


Not all of His creation was called into being like the stars, in the twinkling 
of an eye, perfect and grand with one stroke of His hand. He planned the 
conversion of the world with a few poor fishermen; the defeat of Herod with 
the blood of babbling babes; the conquest of imperial Rome with the virtue 
of the lowly and the wholesale slaughter of the saints. 

His Church, which is His “kingdom of heaven” here below, and a 
greater work than the creation of the world, is, He Himself says, “like to 
a mustard seed, which, when it is grown up, becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof.” This favored portion of 
His kingdom, entrusted for the past thirty-four years to the care of your 
Grace, was, but fifty years ago, a very small mustard seed, though it has 
grown into a great tree, and now one hundred and fifty thousand of God’s 
children come and dwell in the branches thereof. 

Fifty years ago this parish was but a little mustard seed, as some of you 
have lived to tell. To-day, by the blessing of the divine Husbandman, it is 
a wide-spreading and lofty tree, and thousands of God’s Irish and Irish- 
Canadian children come and dwell in the branches thereof. 

“This is a day which the Lord hath made. Let us rejoice and be glad 
in it.” Yes, we are all jubilant to-day! 

Let us go back fifty years, or even twenty-five, and revel in our 
reminiscences. 


“To the table of our memory 

We'll call again all half-forgotten records, 

All notes of books, all forms, all pressures past 
That youth and observation copied there.” 


Aye! We will go back three hundred years and endeavor to give such 
setting to our story as will show the hand of divine Providence sending the 
sons of Catholic France to prepare the way for the sons of Catholic Ireland, 
in this valley of the Ottawa, in this diocese and city of Ottawa. 

I fancy myself standing, three hundred years ago, on Parliament Hill and 
looking down the grand old river. A canoe is coming around the bend and 
sturdily breasting the current. Its most distinguished passenger is a proud 
scion of the nobility and Catholicity of France. His name is Samuel de 
Champlain. 

He moors his craft below the Chaudiére Falls. He raises aloft the standard 
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of the fleur-de-lis, and the first white man known to history sets foo 
the future seat of the capital of Canada. 

His chaplain at once becomes our first Indian missionary, and plants with. 
out delay the little mustard seed among the natives. In this blessed land it 
has been watered with the blood of a Lallemant, a Breboeuf and a Fafard 
and has grown into a glorious tree, so that now the vast majority of God's 
children of the forest have come and dwelled in the branches thereof. 

As the panorama unfolds itself before me, I see more ships setting sail 
from St. Malo, “beau port de mer,” and I see Normandy and Brittany send- 
ing her hardy mariners in thousands to found the cities of Quebec, Three 
Rivers and Montreal. And from every ship that reaches port I see the 
French missionary go ashore to plant that little mustard seed which has 
long since been a magnificent tree, and millions of French-Canadians have 
come and dwelt in the branches thereof. I see these sons of Brittany man the 
canoes of the fur companies and outdo the Indians at hunting the deer, the 
bear, the fox, the mink, on land and lake and river from St. Ann’s to Atha- 
basca. In another hundred years they will fight and die with Montcalm on 
the plains of Abraham. One hundred and fifty years of Canadian history 
have passed before my eyes. The treaty of Paris is signed. It is the year 
of grace 1763, and the Canada of Champlain becomes like the territory south 
of us, another colony of England. 

Perhaps it was better so, for another twenty-five years might have seen the 
colonists escape the tomahawk of the Iroquois only to fall on the imported 
guillotine of the French Revolution, and the young French Church in Canada 
might have fared as badly as the old French Church in France. 

I look again across the sea. Every ship that sails from Londonderry or 
the Cove of Cork is carrying thousands of Ireland’s sons, who are fleeing 
from English misrule in their native land to the thirteen colonies south of us, 
till they form one-half of Washington’s army there, and under such Irish 
leaders as Patrick Henry, Charles Carroll of Carrolton, Saucy Jack Barry, 
Mad Anthony Wayne and Richard Montgomery they help found a new 
and grand republic, and signally avenge their persecuted faith and country. 
Another treaty of Paris. It is 1783. 

From that great republic I see shrewd Yankees turn covetous eyes on our 
sealskins, our fisheries, our valuable timber lands. They will yet harness 
the tremendous water-power of our Chaudiére Falls. 

Twenty-five more years pass by, and I gaze once more down the placid 
stream below me. I hear the measured stroke of paddles. Several canoes 
are approaching. It is the first contingent of Irish immigrants in the Ottawa 
valley. It is 1808. They land where Champlain did two hundred years 
before. Will the rich green of our forest primeval attract and hold them? 
Will our mountain ranges remind them of the green hills of Ireland? Will 
they love our Ottawa, our Gatineau and our Rideau as they have loved the 
Boyne, the Shannon and the Liffey? Will they raise to God proud steeples 
here and duplicate on the banks of the Ottawa— 
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“The bells of Shandon that sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee.” 
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No! Neither our high cliffs, nor our roaring cataracts, nor our meeting 
of the waters have power to charm them. Higher up the stream they urge 
their craft. They settle at Portage du Fort. There they marry, live and 
die, and bequeath to their sons and daughters an honored name, an enduring 
patrimony for their posterity, and, better than all, the faith of St. Patrick. 

Had these immigrants settled on the opposite shore they would have found 
Philemon Wright, of Massachusetts, building a mill and laying the founda- 
tion of the city of Hull. On the south shore they ‘could have forestalled 
Nicholas Sparks, of Wexford, by sixteen years and handed down their names 
to posterity as the founders of the capital of Canada. 

In another eighteeen years I find myself in the midst of a scene of great 
commotion. It is 1826. I see hundreds of sappers, miners, dredgers, team- 
sters, blacksmiths. It is Colonel By and his royal engineers. I see an army 
of Catholic Irishmen with their picks and shovels glistening in the sun. They 
have left their flint-locks and battle-axes in the hills of Wicklow, and have 
come to dig for England the Rideau Canal and to sow in By Town and its. 
suburbs of Cork Town and Kilkenny the faith, the piety and the generosity 
of Catholic Ireland. Looking down the valley I see the cross they have 
erected on the steeples of St. Patrick’s in Quebec and St. Patrick’s in 
Montreal. Their children will raise the cross on St. Patrick’s of Ottawa. In 
By Town for the first time I see a priest, Father Haran, of Kingston, and 
his successors, Fathers Paisley, McDonell and Cannon, celebrating the Holy 
Mysteries for their combined flock of French and Irish in an old building 
near the foot of the Locks and in the old market house on George Street. 
Finally, I see Father Lalor saying Mass in a modest frame building on 
Sussex Street, the first Catholic Church erected in By Town—the pro- 
cathedral of Ottawa. It is the year of grace 1832, but still I fail to see 
St. Patrick’s spire or hear St. Patrick’s bell. 

In the meantime Catholic Ireland was being rapidly depopulated. In the 
first half of the last century hundreds of thousands, by no means a criminal 
class, but decent, law-abiding people, went into voluntary or involuntary 
exile, and took to foreign shores their love of the faith and fatherland, their 
willingness to work and their respect for law, which made them valuable 
accessions to any civilized country. The unoffending people, who were told 
in the seventeenth century to go to hell or Connaught, were told in 1831 and 
1846 to go and die of famine and fever at home, and they died there by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Other thousands of them were packed like cattle in the 
fever ships and sent adrift upon the Atlantic, to find a grave at the bottom 
of the sea, or shelter in the fever sheds of Sussex Street, By Town. 

The fertile fields of Ireland were to fatten English bullocks. Every farthing 
of the tenant was to build palaces on land and yachts at sea for Ireland’s rotten. 
landlord aristocracy. 

O God! You laid the foundations of your Church in the blood of three 
hundred years of martyrs! You must have built grandly with a seven hundred 
years’ stream of the noble blood of Irish exiles! Aye! You built the kingdom 
of heaven with it even in cruel England. You built it in Australia, in the 
United States and in Canada. You built with it St. Patrick’s of Quebec, St. 
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Patrick’s of Montreal, St. Patrick’s of Halifax, St. Patrick’s of Toronto 
St. Patrick’s of Hamilton, St. Patrick’s of Newfoundland. You built with it 
St. Patrick’s of Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dubuque, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Oregon City, Philadelphia, St. Louis and San Francisco. Yoy built 
with it a temple to God and St. Patrick in exactly fifty of the eighty-eight 
Episcopal cities of the United States. You built with it the grandest temple of 
the Western Hemisphere—St. Patrick’s of New York. 

In the words of the Mantuan bard, “ Where is the land that’s not filled with 
our labors?” 

Aye, blessed Redeemer! You built well! With the priceless blood anq 
treasure of those exiles you built St. Patrick’s here. In the midst of these 
harrowing scenes, Father Guigues, the oblate missionary, was consecrated 
our first bishop in 1847. Many of us had not been born then. 

Finding the Irish sufficiently numerous in Upper Town, he purchased a 
little Methodist Church on Sparks Street. He dedicated it to God and St 
Andrew, appointed the scholarly Father Dawson its first resident pastor in 
1855, and thus fifty years ago a successor of the apostles canonically estab- 
lished this parish. Wherefore we to-day celebrate our golden jubilee. 

There must be many of us here to-day whose earlier years were spent 
in other portions of the dear old diocese of By Town. 

To them it may give pleasure, as it does to me, to recall the days when the 
sons of the first Irish settlers in this valley enlisted, as the French had done 
before them, in the service of our great lumber companies. 

How many a time and oft in days gone by we sat at eventide upon our 
father’s door step, hard by the river bank, at some well remembered spot 
along the upper Ottawa, and gazed with admiration upon scenes of moon- 
light splendor such as no artist has ever yet transferred to canvas. “Our 
heavens showed forth the glory of God, and our firmament declared the work 
of His hands.” And our hearts, if not our lips, repeated the canticle of 
Daniel: “ All ye works of the Lord, bless the Lord! O ye heavens, bless the 
Lord! O ye stars, O ye nights and days, O ye mountains and hills, O ye 
seas and rivers, bless the Lord!” And “oft in the stilly night ere slumber’s 
chain had bound us,” there came to our enraptured ears from the rafts of 
timber that floated by the songs of sunny France which the trappers once 
sang on canoe to the rhythmic stroke of paddles, or the plaintive strains of 
“The Irish Exile’s Lament” and the melodies of Moore. 

Those were the reckless and daring lads, the flower of Irish manhood, 
who spent their winters in the woods and their summers on the river; who 
made their peace with God at the feet of the missionary in the shanties, and 
who never failed to give the good Father a substantial contribution toward 
the building of the fine churches of Temiscamingue, Mattawa, Hull, Mani- 
waki, and even your Grace’s grand Basilica of Ottawa. 

Those were the lads who feared none but God and loved Our Blessed Lady. 
As their rafts would near the Chaudiére they would raise their hats with more 
than knightly courtesy to her gilded statue on the Cathedral and ask her 
who saved the world to save them from the awful vortex of the Falls. 

Many of us also remember well the days of long ago, when the Venerable 
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Bishop Guigues with his faithful Father Malloy made his pastoral visitation 
of the parishes of our childhood. How gladly our fathers went many miles. 
to meet him! What “Cead Mille Failthes ” they gave him! And with what 
joy they presented us to receive from his holy hands our first Communion 
and the holy oil of Confirmation! 

Those fathers of ours were most of them the men who had to make room 
in the land of their birth for the cattle of the landlord. To the land of their 
adoption they brought good citizenship and prosperity. Most of them now 
sleep in honored graves in the shadow of the Churches which they built at 
Aylmer, Almonte, Arnprior, Packenham, Renfrew, Osceola, Pembroke, Calu- 
met, Chapeau, Sarsfield, Eganville, Maynooth, Mt. St. Patrick and Killaloe. 
And they have bequeathed to their children their broad and fertile acres, and, 
better still, the faith of St. Patrick and their love of God. 

Again on this blessed day many of us are boys once more. We hear the 
clang of the school bell. We fall into line and take our places as we did 
long ago. The stern master’s rule is remembered less and his kind patience 
remembered more. We are again with the good Christian Brothers in the 
old brick school on Murray Street, or with Mr. Leyden and Mr. Tassé on 
West Sparks Street, or with Mr. Collins in the sacristy of old St. Andrew’s, 
or with our professors in old St. Joseph’s College, now the splendid Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. We give those teachers more credit now than we did 
then, for considering it a— 


“Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit ,and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 


In the light of these considerations there comes to us, does there not, 
a sense of gratitude to the divine “ will that shaped our ways, rough hew them 
as we did”; there comes to us a feeling of regret for many a wasted oppor- 
tunity to garner wisely for the winter of our years? 

I will not detain you with a lengthy history of this parish and church of 
St. Patrick. Most of you know better than I the work and the worry of 
Father Dawson and his four successors. You remember how Father 
McGrath’s foresight put you in possession of this very fine property forty- 
one years ago; how Father Collins turned the first sod, and how Bishop 
Guigues, with all the pomp we could display and all the rain the heavens. 
could send us, laid the cornerstone in 1872; and how your Grace on the four- 
teenth of March, 1875, dedicated this church to God and St. Patrick forever. 

You remember also how the Rev. Dr. O’Connor, between 1877 and 1881, 
the year of his death, did much by his ability and popularity to tide you over 
the financial difficulties of those hard times. 

Twenty-five years ago, the space of a silver jubilee, your present worthy 
pastor, who had already held for six years the position of curate, was pro- 
moted to that of rector. 
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Your Grace, Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers and Dear Brethren: ] 
am strongly tempted just now to sound loud and hard the trumpet of Father 
Whelan’s praises for the joy we all feel to-day and for the Prosperity we 
rejoice in. But I will not. I have had the pleasure of his acquaintance and, 
I believe, the honor of his friendship for the past thirty-five years, and ] 
assure you I have not journeyed homeward seven hundred miles to offend 
his modesty or incur his displeasure. “Let his works praise him in the 
gates.” Let your beautiful shade trees, your spacious lawns and the very 
stones in the pavement praise him. Let your fine rectory, your lyceum, your 
six schools and twenty-one schoolrooms, your thousand school children and 
your corps of efficient teachers praise him. Let the old lines of your parish 
praise him, from the canal on the east and south to Fallowfield on the west and 
the Ottawa River onthe north. Let your seven pious confraternities praise him, 
Let your new transepts, chancel, vestry, sacristy, heating apparatus, artistic 
windows, marble altars, steeples, organ, bell and splendid choir praise him, 
Now, thank God, I see St. Patrick’s steeple! Now, thank God, I hear St, 
Patrick’s bell! But louder than voice of wood or marble, or glass, or organ, 
or bell, let the healthy Catholic tone of this parish and its docility to the 
voice of its pastor and the precepts of the Gospel praise him. Long may 
he live! 

There is one other with you to-day who was with you on your dedication 
day, and has been with you for the past thirty-one years. He has been to 
you a father at all times and a friend indeed, because a friend in your need 
twenty-five years ago, when your financial condition threatened the destruc- 
tion of your hopes. He is your able and zealous archbishop, who has come 
to-day to see the crowning of his work and rejoice with you in your golden 
jubilee. Long may he wear his pallium! 


Rejoice, then, my dear brethren! Sound loud and long the trumpet of your 
jubilee! You have reason to be proud of this temple. It is a worthy house 
of prayer. It is your ladder of Jacob; your new Jerusalem; your holy city; 
your tabernacle of God with men. And yet, with all its grandeur, it is but 
a type of another “tabernacle not made with hands ”—-the tabernacle of your 
souls, of which the Holy Spirit spoke when He said, “It is my delight to be 
with the children of men.” 


“You are yourselves the temple of the Holy Ghost,” a temple “ built of 
living stones, shaped with the salutary chisel and chastened with many a 
blow,” to fit you for union with Christ, the cornerstone. “ Your foundations 
have been laid in the holy mountain” of Ireland, and “the Lord has loved 
your gates of Sion more than he has many others of the tabernacles of Jacob,” 
and “Glorious things are said of thee, O city of God!” O parish of 
St. Patrick! 


Let me beseech you, then, on this your day of jubilee, “to walk worthy 
of the vocation in which you are called,” and to be careful to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

“Be ye followers of God” and St Patrick, “as most dear children, and 
walk in love as Christ has loved you and delivered Himself up for this Church, 
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that He might sanctify it, that He might present it to Himself, a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, but holy and without blemish.” 

Dear old St. Patrick’s! Joyfully I salute thee on this thy day of golden 
jubilee! Reverently I salute thee for the great things God has done to thee! 
Gratefully I salute thee for the good things He has given us through thee! 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit rejoiceth to-day in God, 


my Saviour.” May He grant thee and thine to see many an earthly jubilee, 


and when thou shalt have entered into the eternal land of promise, may 
God’s angelic choirs sound thy trumpet forever, and may He number to thee 
seven times seven years of golden—eternal jubilees. Amen. 











CATECHETICAL PART. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


XI.—Pius X. AND THE CATECHISM. 


Before gleaning some of the consoling and luminous truths con- 
tained in the recent encyclical of the Holy Father, I will call atten- 
tion to a chapter on Catechism, to be found in the eighth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles. The passage in question relates to the 
baptism of a man of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great authority under 
Candace, the queen of the Ethiopians, who had charge over all her 
treasures and had come to Jerusalem to adore. It is a lesson in 
Higher Catechism. It is a flash from the so often hidden providence 
of the Almighty. The subject of this wonderful manifestation is 
not a child, but a man; not a poor, but a great and powerful man. 
The Catechist is Philip, and an angel of the Lord spoke to him, 
saying, “ Arise, go toward the south, to the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem into Gaza.” Philip went and “ joined himself to the 
chariot of the Ethiopian,” and heard him reading the prophet 
Isaias. The result of the encounter was earnest questioning on the 
part of the reader, and on the part of Philip a zealous endeavor to 
make the new gospel clear to him. 

“ Then Philip, opening his mouth and beginning at this Scripture, 
preached unto him Jesus.” Evidently at that early day preaching 
and catechizing were one and the same thing. How forcible the 
disciple urged home the essential truths of Christianity; how he 
attained, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, his utterance to the 
mental level and needs of the queen’s high chamberlain; how elo- 
quently he spoke from the fulness of his mind and from the fulness 
of his heart, is shown from the fact that the man of authority was 
converted, and coming “ to a certain water ” he said: “ See, here is 
water. What doth hinder me from being baptized? And Philip 
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said: If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest. And he, 
answering, said: I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
And he baptized him. . . . And he went on his way rejoicing.” 

Much for us all—whether our instructions be to the non-Catholic 
or to the children of the faith—much for us all to learn in this 
simple narrative; much to learn and much to receive strength and 
encouragement from. Now our talk will lead us through pleasanter 
paths. Now it is in our power to sit down for a little while at the 
feet of the authoritative teacher of the Church of Christ. This en- 
cyclical was given at Rome, at St. Peters, April 15, 1905, in 
the second year of this present pontificate. In its praise it is im- 
possible to exaggerate. Its timeliness is patent to all. The letter 
emphasizes the need of religious instruction, brands ignorance of 
religion as the cause of the widespread indifference of the day, 
points to the need of revelation, declares the duty of pastors and the 
individual obligation of priests, refers to the injunctions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, differentiates between the sermon and the Catechetical 
instruction, demonstrates the saving effects of religious teaching 
on the life of man in its many relations, makes binding laws for the 
practice of and for uniformity in imparting religious doctrine, and 
concludes with a blessing upon the laborers in this particular vine- 
yard of the Lord. The words glow with zeal and charity. They are 
to be listened to in the spirit of reverence, obedience and prayer. 
They will undoubtedly be a source of comfort and a fountain of 
inspiration for all who by their office or urged by zeal and devo- 
tion address themselves to this task. 

The letter deserves study. Much lies beneath the surface. It 
seems to me that I can do no harm, and may, perhaps, effect some 
good, by giving a fuller analysis of the epistle. It will confirm 
whatever statements .I have made that are in harmony with the 
sentiments of the Holy Father. The very title, “The teaching of 
Christian doctrine,” is suggestive, while it points to the great subject 
upon which he is about to communicate his thoughts to the whole 
Christian world. There is no doubt that he has struck a note which 
will awaken sympathetic echoes wherever civilization has penetrated. 
When the Holy Father speaks the whole world listens. There is a 
magnetism about papal declarations which attracts universal gaze. 
In his solicitude, as from his watchtower he views the great mass 
of mankind, there are two things at which he necessarily takes 
alarm—the extreme distress and difficulty of the times and the 
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knowledge that the enemy has long been prowling around the flock, 
“T know,” he exclaims, with St. Paul, “ I know that ravening wolves 
will enter among you, not sparing the flock” (Acts xx. 29). 

The reason of the present decay of religion is ignorance of divine 
things. “There is no knowledge of God in the land” (Osee iv. 1), 
A great many Christian people, not only of the humbler but also 
of the more intellectual class, live in unconcern about religious mat- 
ters. He quotes his predecessor Benedict XIV.: “ We declare that 
the greater part of those who are damned have brought the calamity 
on themselves by ignorance of the mysteries of the faith, which they 
should have known and believed in order to be united with the elect.” 

The will of man, which is losing its love of right and justice, needs 
a guide. Its natural guide is human reason. But if human reason 
has not its proper light—that is, the knowledge of divine things—it 
will be the blind leading the blind. Christian truth is that light, be- 
cause more perfectly than anything else does it show us the nature of 
God and His infinite perfections? Depravity of the heart is not incon- 
sistent with knowledge of religious truth ; but where the light of faith 
is not wholly extinct, there is always hope of reformation, whereas 
ignorance of truth and perversity of will leaves scarcely any remedy. 
It is vain for any one to hope to fulfill his duty unless he knows what 
that duty is. The task of dispelling this fatal ignorance devolves on 
all who are charged with the care of souls. Pastors are to feed their 
flock with knowledge and doctrine (Jer. iii. 15). 

This work is far superior to any of the corporal works of mercy. 
It is important to urge very particularly that no weightier duty is 
appointed unto priests. Those in official rank are bound thereunto 
by strictest obligations. This is declared by the Council of Trent. 
This council commands the explanation of the truths of religion at 
least on Sundays and the more solemn festivals and every day, or 
certainly three times a week in the sacred seasons of Advent and 
Lent. This law extends to the instruction of children. The ex- 
planation of the Gospel is not enough, and must never be considered 
as supplying the place of teaching Christian doctrine. Preaching 
alone is very meager, and is well-nigh useless if not preceded by the 
work of the Catechist. Christian doctrine, duly given, is never fruit- 
less. Who can tell the number of adults who know nothing or very 
little of God and the Christian faith? Consider the consequences to 
the world at large! Wherefore, we justly conclude, that since faith 
has so languished, that in many persons it seems to be dying, the 
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duty of Catechetical instruction must have been negligently per- 
formed or altogether omitted. The gift of faith alone will not suffice. 

Here follow weighty and authoritative decrees: I. Catechism must 
be taught to young boys and girls for one hour on ali Sundays and 
Holidays. II. These children must be prepared during many days 
for the reception of Penance and Confirmation. III. Every day in 
Lent, and, if necessary, also after Easter, they must be prepared 
for their first Communion. IV. In every parish let there be canoni- 
cally established the association known as the Society of Christian 
Doctrine. V. In academies, colleges and universities religious doc- 
trine classes must be established. VI. All having care of souls must 
every Sunday and Holiday assemble their people and instruct them 
in Catechism. This is determined and decreed by our apostolic 
authority. 

I have put before you every idea presented by the Pontiff. They 
are certainly unmistakable in their directness. For unction and for 
the eloquent development of these thoughts I refer you to the en- 
cyclical. There is no doubt that these words of the Holy Father 
will fall on willing ears. There is no doubt that they will give new 
and undreamed-of impetus to the splendid movement which is now 
stirring in the Church, and not least in that portion of which we are 
members. The summing up of this vigorous appeal of the visible* 
head of our faith is in these words of Moses: “If any man be on 
the Lord’s side, let him join with me” (Exod. xxxii. 26). 








AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY, 


SECOND PERIOD. 


HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 


THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.), 


XXVII.—JoserpuH Tests His BrorHers AND Makes HIMSELF 
KNOWN TO THEM. 


A. Preparation.—After the repast Joseph wished again to assure him- 
self that his brothers had really become converted. Therefore he once more 
tested them, and being convinced of their change of heart he made himself 
known. 


B. Narration—(a) The silver cup. (b) The cup in Benjamin’s 
sack. (c) Juda wishes to make himself bondman for his brother, 
(d) The comforting of the brethren and their return home. 


C. Explanation—(a) “And Joseph commanded the steward of his house, 
saying: Fill their sacks with corn, as much as they can hold; and put the 
money of every one in the topof his sack. And in the mouth of the younger’s 
sack put my silver cup, and the price which he gave for the wheat. And it 
was so done. And when they were now departed out of the city, and had 
gone forward a little way, Joseph sending for the steward of his house said: 
Arise and pursue after the men: and when thou hast overtaken them, say 
to them: Why have you returned evil for good?” (xliv. 1, 2, 4). (Joseph 
had showed them much kindness and had invited them to his repast, and 
was this the way they had rewarded him?) “The steward did as com- 
manded him. And when he had overtaken them, he spoke to them the same 
words. And they answered: Why doth our lord speak so, as though thy 
servants had committed so heinous a crime? The money that we found in 
the top of our sacks we brought back to thee from the Land of Canaan: 
how, then, should it be that we should steal out of thy lord’s house gold or 
silver? With whomsoever of thy servants shall be found that which thou 
seekest, let him die and we will be the bondmen of thy lord” (xliv. 6-9). 
So confident were they that the cup could not be found in their sacks that 
they willingly offered to die if it should be found with them. “ And he said 
to them: Let it be according to your sentence: with whomsoever it shall be 
found, let him be my servant, and you shall be blameless. (b) Then they 
speedily took down their sacks to the ground, and every man opened his 
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sack. When he had searched all he found the cup in Benjamin’s sack. 
Then they rent their garments, and loading their asses again returned into 
the town” (xliv. 10-13). They rent, that is, tore their garments as a sign 
of their great distress. “And Juda at the head of his brethren went in to 
Joseph (for he was not yet gone out of the place), and they altogether fell 
down before him on the ground. And he said to them: Why would you do 
so? Know you not that there is no one like me in the science of divining?” 
(xliv. 14, 15). They fell down before him, that was to show that they 
humbled themselves and begged for his mercy. “He said to them why 
would you do so?” That is, why did you take my cup? This was a most 
important question, as the answer would prove to Joseph whether his 
brothers had really changed in heart. If they were as wicked as formerly 
they would not hesitate to throw all the blame on Benjamin in order that 
they might save their own lives. “And Juda said to him: What shall we 
answer, my lord? Or what shall we say? God hath found out the iniquity 
of thy servants: behold, we are all bondmen to my lord, both we and he 
with whom the cup was found” (xliv. 16). By this answer Juda wished to 
make known not that Benjamin had committed a fault, but that they all 
had been guilty in the sight of the Lord, and that now God punished them 
by this inexplicable misfortune. This shows that he humbly acknowledged 
and repented his past sin against Joseph, and felt that he and his brethren 
deserved to be punished for it. Having declared that the one with whom 
the cup should be found should die, they wished to remain as slaves in order 
that Benjamin might be spared. “Joseph answered: God forbid that I 
should do so (that is, accept you all as slaves): he that stole the cup, he 
shall be my bondman: and go you away free to your father” (xliv. 17). 
This was the last test Joseph made. He wished to see if they would will- 
ingly allow their youngest brother to remain as a slave. “Then Juda, com- 
ing nearer, said boldly: I beseech thee, my lord, let thy servant speak a 
word in thy ear, and be not angry with thy servant: for after Pharao thou 
art my lord, thou didst ask thy servants the first time: Have you a father 
or a brother? And we answered thee, my lord: We have a father, an old 
man, and a young boy, that was born in his old age; whose brother by the 
mother is dead: and he alone is left of his mother, and his father loveth 
him tenderly. (c) Therefore thy servant will stay instead of the boy in the 
service of my lord, and ‘let the boy go up with his brethren. For I can not 
return to my father without the boy, lest I be a witness of the calamity that 
will oppress my father” (xliv. 18-20, 33, 34). (d) Joseph now knew 
that his brethren were indeed converted. “Joseph could no longer refrain 
himself before many that stood by: whereupon he commanded that all 
should go out, and that no stranger be present at their knowing one another. 
And he lifted up his voice with weeping, which the Egyptians and all the 
house of Pharao heard. And he said to his brethren: I am Joseph, is my 
father yet living? His brethren could not answer him, being struck with 
fear” (xlv. 1-3). Joseph wished all the strangers to depart that his brethren 
might not feel ashamed before them. The brothers now feared lest Joseph 
should seek for vengeance. “And he said mildly to them: Come nearer to 
me. And when they were come near him, he said: I am Joseph, your 
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brother, whom you sold into Egypt. Make haste, and go ye up to my father 
and say to him: Thus saith thy son Joseph: God hath made me lord of the 
whole land of Egypt. Come down to me; linger not. And falling upon 
the neck of his brother Benjamin, he embraced him and wept. And Benjamin 
in like manner wept also on his neck. And Joseph kissed all his brethren 
and wept upon every one of them: after which they were emboldened to 
speak to him” (xlv. 4, 9, 14, 15). (¢) “So he sent away his brethren, and 
at their departing said to them: Be not angry on the way (that is, quarrel 
not as to whose was the greater guilt concerning Joseph). And they went 
up out of Egypt and came into the Land of Canaan to their father Jacob” 


(xlv. 24, 25). 


D. Interpretation—1. Joseph’s Virtues. (a) His parental love. 
As soon as Joseph had made himself known he again asked for 
news of his father. This was a proof of his great love for his father, 
Flis peaceableness. He took no revenge upon his brethren, but tried 
to comfort them by saying that God had sent him to Egypt. Then 
he embraced them all to show by the kiss of peace that he had en- 
tirely forgiven them. 2. The Ruling of Divine Providence. “ Not 
by your counsel was I sent hither, but by the will of God” (xlv. 8). 
Herein Joseph acknowledges that the events of his life were accord- 
ing to the will of God. “ You thought evil against me; but God 
turned it into good” (1. 20). The great wrong done to Joseph 
by his brethren was turned by God into good. 1. Joseph was tried in 
the virtues of humility and confidence in God, and was found stead- 
fast; thus he was prepared for his exaltation. 2. The Egyptians, as 
well as his own father and brethren were saved from starvation dur- 
ing the famine; and, 3. Joseph’s brethren were converted into better 
men. What does God continually do for the world? What do we 
call God’s supreme care in preserving and governing the world? 
If God takes care of all things, why is there so much suffering? 

E. Moral Application—Learn from Joseph to love peace, to be 
reconciled to all, even those who have wronged you and caused you 
suffering. Peaceableness is one of the most beautiful virtues of 
the Christian life. The more readily we forgive our neighbor, the 
more readily will God forgive us. “ To forgive injuries and to bear 
wrongs patiently ” are two of the most beautiful spiritual works of 
mercy. Never return evil for evil; forgive and pray for those who 
have offended you. Think of those sublime words of Christ while 
dying on the cross, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do” (Luke xxiii. 34). 











PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
Motu Proprio on the Union of the Ursulines. 

In 1900 some sixty houses of the Ursulines agreed to 
federate, with the approbation of the late Sovereign Pontiff, 
Leo XIII. The present Holy Father has approved 
strongly of the new union, and in 1903, through the Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars, he approved of the 
constitutions. Now, in a Motu Proprio, he gives a new and 
complete approbation to these constitutions, and strongly 
urges all the detached communities of Ursulines to join 
this Institute. The letter is sent to all bishops who have 
in their dioceses communities of Ursulines, with orders 
for them to have it translated and then read at a special 
meeting of the nuns. (May 8, 1905.) 


II. From the Congregation of Rites. 
Form of General Absolution among Capuchins. 

At the request of their Procurator General, the Ca- 
puchins are.allowed to use a short form (already conceded 
to their Tertiaries) when they are pronouncing the general 
indulgence over an individual, after sacramental absolution. 
(March 22, 1905.) 


III. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
1. Different Congregations of Tertiaries in the same 
Church. 
The Provincial of the Franciscans in Brazil says that in 
some of their parishes where they have different nationali- 
ties to deal with they have organized various bands of 
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obstacle to the gaining of the indulgences granted to such 

congregations. The Sacred Congregation replies that there 

is no reason why all should not enjoy the indulgences, 

(March 8, 1905.) 

2. Indulgences to Sodalists of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. 

Indulgences (plenary once a month, and partial for each 
occasion) are granted to Sodalists of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary who carry out, either in public or in private, re- 
ligious exercises for the honor of the Blessed Virgin and 
the conversion of sinners. (April 14, 1905.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





A SON’S DUTY TOWARD HIS FATHER. 


A young man, whom we will call Robert, accuses himself in Con- 
fession of having borne a great dislike and even hatred toward his 
father for many years. His father, he says, was a drunkard, and 
filled their home with shame and sorrow. He abused the mother 
and the children, cursed them, drove them from the house by 
his violence, and even threatened their lives. When Robert was 
seventeen years of age he left home, against the will of his father, 
and came to New York to make his way in the world by learning 
a trade. His father wanted him to remain at home and to go 
to work for a daily wage, which the father hoped to be able to spend 
for drink. After Robert had been in New York for a number of 
years the father died, having wasted in drink everything he pos- 
sessed, and leaving a good many drink bills unsettled in different 
taverns. Robert, who in the meantime had prospered greatly and 
had considerable money in the bank, buried his father as cheaply 
as possible; in fact, so cheaply that it caused considerable unfavor- 
able talk among the townspeople. Nor did Robert ever afterward 
have even one Mass said for the repose of his father’s soul, or ever 
offer a penny toward the payment of his father’s debts. What 
judgment is the confessor to form of Robert’s conduct? 
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Solution. It is necessary to separate the different counts in 
Robert’s accusation in order to form a clear estimate of the sinful- 
ness or lawfulness of Robert’s conduct. There are four separate 
counts in the accusation, namely : 

(1) Robert accuses himself of harboring hatred toward his father ; 
(2) of having left home against the will of his father; (3) of hav- 
ing shown disrespect toward his father in the matter of the funeral 
arrangements, and ingratitude in not having Masses said for his 
soul; (4) and, finally, of injustice toward others in not settling 
his father’s debts. 

Let us take up each one of these four counts of Robert’s accusa- 
tion, and see whether and in how far Robert may have sinned. 

1. Robert accuses himself of cherishing a great dislike and even 
hatred toward his father. Is this odium inimicitiae, or is it odium 
abominationis? Odium inimicitiae is sinful; odium abomina- 
tionis need not necessarily be sinful. Odium inimicitiae is the 
hatred we conceive for some one personally, not merely for the 
evil that is in him or the wrong that he does, but for himself 
personally, inclusive of the good there may be in him, and we wish 
him evil, precisely because it is injury to him. Odium abominationis 
is something quite different from this. It is the strong aversion we 
feel for some one not personally, but for his vices and excesses. 
Thus, we hate, or rather abominate, the drunkard, not because of 
his individual personality, but because of his drunkenness. We 
hate his drunkenness, and we shun him, not because of himself, 
but because of his drunkenness. This odium abominationis may 
be a venial sin sometimes, but it is not a mortal sin. 

Now, as regards Robert’s hatred for his father, we are in- 
clined to think that it was odium abominationis, and, under the 
circumstances, that it was not a sin. If Robert ordinarily showed 
his father the respect due to him, and obeyed him in reasonable 
things, then the hatred that Robert feels for his father is nothing 
more than a just loathing and disgust for his father’s excesses. He 
despises and abominates his father’s “ weak, sick way of vomiting 
up his existence”; and in this he would seem to be without sin. 
Of course, there is always present a danger that this odium 
abominationis may go over into odium inimicitiae, and become 
mortally sinful, and Robert must be put on his guard against such 
a contingency. 

2. Robert accuses himself of disobedience against his father in 
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leaving home against his father’s wishes. It does not appear that 
Robert sinned in this. Robert’s motive in leaving home was just 
and honorable; namely, to render his existence useful by learning 
a trade. His father’s motive in keeping him at home—namely, that 
he might have the benefit of his wages for drink—was unreasonable 
and sinful. No good reason can be advanced why Robert ought to 
obey his father, when such obedience would entail lifelong detri- 
ment to Robert’s best interests. Of course, Robert is bound to see 
to it that his father does not want for food or clothing; but when 
the father has wherewith to buy food and clothing, but spends it 
for drink, there is no obligation for Robert to supply him with 
food and clothing. 

3. The third count in Robert’s accusation regards his father’s 
funeral, and having Masses said for his soul. In this we think that 
Robert sinned. That Robert, who had plenty of money, had his 
father buried in such a niggardly and miserly way, showed a lack 
of elementary respect for his father, and was really insulting to his 
father’s memory and savored of revenge. Robert was bound to 


_ observe the “ decencies ” of society in burying his father, for these 


decencies are founded on the reasonable respect and honor which 
the conscience and feelings of men decree should be shown to others. 
There was no obligation for Robert to provide a funeral for his 
father in keeping within his means; but there certainly was an 
obligation to give his father decent and honorable Christian burial. 

Robert commits a mortal sin also in not having Masses said for 
the repose of his father’s soul. His father is, in all likelihood, in 
grave spiritual need. Robert has plenty of means at his disposal to 
succor his father without grave inconvenience to himself. Not to 
do so is to transgress the law of Christ. For all theologians are 
agreed that for a child, who has the means, to refuse to have any 
Masses said for the repose of his parent’s soul would be the com- 
mitting of even a mortal sin (St. Thom. 2 Q. q. 101, a. 2; Ball. P. 
n. 7; Genicot i. 346, ii., etc.). 

4. Finally, as regards the fourth count, there is no obligation for 
Robert to settle any of his father’s drink bills, since he has received 
no inheritance from his father. “ Liberi tenentur solvere debita 
parentum, tantum ratione honorum acceptorum ” (S. Alph. n. 333). 
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